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ATCH your horses 
carefully these days. 


Guard them against strained 
tendons, stiff joints, troublesome 
growths. The instant an exterior 
ailment appears, treat it with Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam. Keep this 
wonderful remedy readyforemergen- 
cies, For 41 years it has been giving 
uick relief for Sprains, Spavin, 
lint, Capped Hock, Curb, Fistula, 
Thoroughpin, Shoe Boils, Poll Evil, 
Wire Cuts, Musouler Inflammation, 


Won't scar or discolor hair. Apply 
it yourself. Directions with bottle. 
Thousands of farmers consider 
Gombault’s Caustic Bai areal 
Don’t be without it. Get at ‘rug stores for 
1.50 or direct from us on receipt of price. 
Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 











motor mechanic 


MonaMotor Oil has earned the title of 
the World’s Best Motor Mechanic— 
because of the uninterrupted service 
and longer life to a motor. 


This expert mechanic is at your 
service when you use only MonaMotor 
Oil. Your motor will prove MonaMotor 
efficiency. 


Monarch Manufacturing Co. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa Toledo, Ohio 


onaMotor 
Oils & Greases 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
Yeu Can Buy. 
Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Best quality 
only — our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 
is very expensive 
in the end. We are 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm in the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 
STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


a en anen eae 









































CROSS DRIVE WAY 
ELEVATOR 










Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
m@ ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
Corn,"60 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEYER 9 MFG. C0., Box 3369 Morton, Illinois, 


00 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants or 100 As- 
paragus Roots for $1.00. Delivered at your 
mail box. 100 two year old Washington Asparagus, 
$2.00. Humboldt Nursery Company, Humboldt, Ia. 


SEED CORN Wellow and white priced to sell, 


None better. 1 specialize growing 
seed corn. Write Charles Roth, -R. 2, Jesup, Jowa, 
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IDEAS FROM To a considerable extent, 
FARMERS this issue is edited by 
corn belt farmers. The article on page 


3, on corn planting, is a collection of sug- 
gestions from letters sent in by farmers 
on this subject. The same thing goes for 
the Canadian thistle article on page 6. 
This is a pretty good assurance that the 
suggestions are practical. 


HEALTHY LIVE. Spring diseases of live- 

STOCK stock cause a good 
deal of loss on the average farm. A good 
many of these troubles can be prevented 
by a little extra care. Of course, this 
extra care at the busy season is some- 
times hard to give, but it may save hours 
and days of trouble later. You will find 
some good suggestions along this line in 
the article on page 6 


PIONEER ESSAY Our 1924 Pioneer Es- 

CONTEST say Contest was such 
a success that we are going to put on 
another one this year. John P. Wallace, 
in his article on the first page of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section, tells about the 
new contest and gives some valuable 
hints to the boys and girls who expect to 
com pete. 


JUSTICE IN Adjusting tax burdens on a 
TAXATION fair basis is a whale of a 
job. Often, because other interests have 
special service in this field, that farmers 
have not secured, farm property gets 
somewhat the worst of it. Read, ‘‘Make 
the Law Work,” on page 4. 

On pages 2 and 3 of 


FOUR-H GIRLS’ 

CLUBS the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section will be found the new department 
devoted to the interests of the 4-H Girls’ 
Clubs. Miss Wylie is editing it. We think 
she has done a fine job on it and believe 
the girls will agree with us. This depart- 
ment will be a regular feature of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section from now on, 


CASH RENTS An interesting study by 

IN IOWA the editor of cash rents in 
different sections of lowa is to be found 
in the editorial on page 4. Further data 
on factors relating to land values is be- 
ing prepared for later issues. 


THE LONE ‘There is news on page 4 of 

SCOUTS the Boys’ and Girls’ Section 
that will interest every boy to whose 
home Wallaces’ Farmer comes. The boy 
who isn’t a Lone Scout is missing some- 
thing. 


HEARTS AND A full page of interesting 

HOMES material to women will 
be found on page 16. Women as well as 
men will be interested, too; in the build- 
ing page, on 8. 


THE NEXT From the way it looks now, 

iSSUE the next issue is going to be 
unusually good. Weather has been pret- 
ty good lately; perhaps we may get a 
rainy day that will give you a chance to 
read it. Rainy day or dry, everybody 
will want to read H. A. Wallace’s article 
on the rate of corn planting. The win- 
ners in our bloat contest will be an- 
nounced and their letters published, An- 
other installment of the Nebraska Farm 
30v Abroad is due. Mrs. H. C. Wallace 
presents an idea on flower gardens and 
garden clubs that will appeal to all farm 
women. There is a good article on rations 
for steers on pasture and a number of 
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High, Easy Lift 
Lightens 
Your Work 


Know how easy it is to lift the cutter bar on the 





John Deere Mower and how fully it meets every field 
condition. Have your John Deere dealer show you the 


John Deere Mower 


The Mower with the High, Easy Lift 


You can run the John Deere 
High Lift Mower in any field in 
which you can operate a rake. 
The rougher your ground the 
more you will appreciate this 
high, easy lift. 

The foot lift raises the inner 
shoe high enough to clear ordi- 
nary obstructions and the outer 
shoe from 25 to 35inches. With 
hand lever the inner shoe will 
pass over all obstructions cleared 
by doubletree and the outer shoe 
is raised extremely high. Mower 
cuts with bar in highest position 
—not necessary to throw out of 
gear in rough fields. 


Other advantages of the John 
Deere are: Instant starting of 
knife; special drive gear construc- 
tion reduces wear and increases 
power; no crank shaft end thrust; 
easily-made adjustments in the 
fields with ordinary tools; im- 
proved construction of cutting 
parts, 

Go into your John Deere deal- 
er’s store and try the remarkable 
foot lift on this mower and note 
also the trim and well-built con- 
struction of every part of it. The 
John Deere is the kind of equip- 
ment you proudly show your 
friends. 


WRITE US FOR MOWER LITERATURE — IT’S FREE. Tell us also if 


you are interested in grain binder, corn binder or sulky rake. 


Drop a 


post card to John Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for booklet MH-445 


OS 


MOLINE. ILL. 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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Ten months’ time 
to pay for painting 


yee can now pay for the painting of your prop- 
erty as you pay for the property itself—on the 
deferred payment plan. We'll gladly tell you about 
this vast cooperative undertaking within the paint 
industry, which offers every farmer the great 
credit facilities of sound finance corporations. 

‘You pay only one-fifth down—the balance in 
ten equal monthly installments. Do not let the 
time for painting your property pass due to short- 
age of ready funds—otherwise it will depreciate. 

Since 1843 Eagle White Lead in Oil, Pure Old 
Dutch Process, has been used to protect and beau- 
tify the homes of America. This new partial pay- 
ment plan offers you the opportunity to specify 
Eagle for your farm painting. 

Write for information toThe Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, 827-D 208 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 





iy 
Producers of lead and allied products + Eleven Plants + Branches in all principal cit 
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PLANTING A STRAIGHT CORN ROW 


Farmers Tell How to Get a Symmetrical Cross Check in the Corn Field 


every farmer who takes any pride in his 

work. The good farmer is offended by the 
sight of crooked, disorderly rows. From a 
practical standpoint, crooked rows often handi- 
eap the labor of cultivation. Securing straight, 
even rows is a matter which involves careful 
driving and close attention to the manipulation 
of stakes and wire. Recently, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er requested suggestions from experienced 
farmers on methods of getting straight * corn 
rows. Summarized in this article are the meth- 
ods by which farmers plant their corn evenly 
and correctly, making the field attractive to 
look upon and to work in. 


Drop Hill Directly Under Knot in Wire 


‘‘My experience has been that about all that 
is necessary in getting a good cross-check is to 
see that the hill of corn is dropped directly 
under the knot of the check-row wire,’’ writes 
G. H. Gosselink, of Marion county, Iowa. ‘‘ The 
best way to determine this is to stop your team 
somewhere in the middle of the field and walk 
back a few steps to where the 


G every fa corn rows are the ambition of 


set the stake in line at the end of the field. Sel- 
dom if ever do you find a field that doesn’t 
have point rows, and when such is the ease, you 
may have to drop links at one end of the field 
and take them up at the other. Driving even 
rows has something to do with getting a good 
check. Rows running wider at one end of the 
field than the other sometimes make a bad 
check. Always aim to keep the wire at about 
the same tension, and if your planter is kept 
well oiled you will not have any trouble.’’ 
Methods that have brought straight corn 


rows on an Indiana farm for more than twenty © 


years are deseribed as follows by Ira Eubank, 
Knox county, Indiana. He says: 

*‘T drive out a few feet from the end and 
then take one pin and the end of the wire, and 
if I have plenty of wire I hook the sixth but- 
ton on the pin and set the pin as close to the 
fence as I ean work handily. Then I take the 
team and start across the field, stopping about 
every twenty rods and laying the wire where I 
want it, taking up the slack each time. When 
I get across the field I take off the spool and 


strong tongue and then level the planter so 
that the corn will drop directly under or even 
with the button. Then you will get a perfect 
check. 

‘*As I drive, I notice whether the wire drags 
over about the same number of buttons each 
time, so that when I go to set my pin I can 
throw the wire over about as much as it drags 
over when I eross the field, and I pull on the 
wire just hard enough to keep the slack out of 
it, setting the pin directly in line with the 
tongue of the planter. I drive straight out each 
time, but drop the wire off with at least three 
buttons between the planter and the pin. It is 
wise to leave plenty of room when setting the 
pin, drop off a button if crowded, or add one 
if there seems to be an excess of room.’’ 


See That the Corn Boxes Are Level 


‘‘To begin with, see that the planter tongue 
is adjusted so that the front part, or the frame 
to which the shoes and corn boxes are fastened, 
is level when the planter is in the ground,”’ 
writes F, F, Loskot, Jasper county, Iowa. ‘‘A 

good test is to see that the corn 





wire touches the ground. If 
you find the hill back of the 
knot in the check-row wire, ad- 
just your planter, moving the 
heel of the planter forward; if 
in front of the knot, adjust the 
planter, moving the heel back- 
ward, A steady gait for the 
team is also necessary, as a 
fast moving planter will drop 
the corn farther forward 
than a slow moving team, and 
the planter should be adjusted 
accordingly. 

‘It also makes a difference 
whether you have a large or a 
small team, as a large team will 
carry the tongue of the plant- 
er higher, throwing the heel of 
the planter farther forward 
than a small team will. 

‘Perhaps the best way to get 
a straight row erosswise of the 
field (when you have a field 
that runs about square on at 
least one end) is to set a small 
stake in the hole in the ground 





boxes are level, since nearly all 
makes of planters are in check 
when the seed boxes are level. 
Most planters now have an ad- 
justment on the front frame to 
raise or lower the end of the 
tongue so as to adjust the 
tongue according to the height 
of the team. 

‘*After planting six or eight 
rows, go fifty to sixty rods 
from the end, put the wire on 
the ground, apd dig up the 
corn, The hill should be from 
one to one and a half inehes 
behind the button. Then, by 
digging up and marking corre- 
sponding hills in the other 
rows, you can check up on the 
cross-cheeking. If the planter 
is dropping too soon, raise the 
end of the tongue; if too late, 
lower it. Always set the stake 
in the center behind the plant- 
er, and pull the wire to about 
fifty pounds tension, so that 
there will be no end play on 











where you pull up the pin of 

your wire at the straight end of the field, and 
keep the pin of the wire set in line with those 
stakes. This, however, may not always be pos- 
sible, especially when the field is hilly or un- 
even.’’ 


How to Set the Wire and the Stake 


“The first step,’’ suggests William Shires, 
of Jackson county, Missouri, ‘‘is to run the 
Wire out along the side of the field and stretch 
it taut, so as to take out all slack. After this is 
done, set the stake at the opposite end of the 
field from where you intend to start planting. 
Set the stake to one side of where the first rows 
Will run; then place the planter in position to 
drive the first two rows, attach the stake to the 
Wire, and set it exactly behind the center of 
the planter, or in a direct line with the tongue 
of the planter. 

“After setting the wire a few times you can 
Rauge yourself as to how tight to set the wire, 
Which should drag over ahead of the trip about 

ifteen feet. You will get a much better check 

us way than if you have the wire tighter. One 
_ Wstake that many people make is in trying to 


SS 


lay it against the fenee, then turn my team 
around to where I start my first two rows, get- 


ting far enough out that [ can have at least 
three buttons between the pin and the plaee 
where I thread the machine. Then I take the 
wire over back of the planter, get the other pin 
and hook it on the wire so that I ean set it 
directly back of the planter in line with the 
tongue. I make sure that all the slack is out 
of the wire, thread the machine and proceed to 
drive the straightest rows that I can drive until 
I have planted six rows. 

“‘Next I plant 100 hills on the next two rows 
and then stop. I go back five hills, pull a but- 
ton over to the row, press it to the ground and 
then dig in to find the corn. It is sure to be 
close to the button. I mark it with a stick and 
then find the corn in the corresponding hill 
back of the other hill, and mark it. Then I dig 
into each of the other six rows and mark the 
corresponding hills, exactly where the corn was 
dropped. If the eight sticks prove to be in line, 
all is well. If some of the hills are a few inches 
out of line, the corn is dropping either too soon 
or too late. Be sure the planter has a good, 


the wire. Always aim to put 
about the same tension on the wire when set- 
ting the stake. 

‘*T snegest that when planting it is a good 
plan to keep on hand an oil can filled with a 
mixture of half oil and half kerosene. Oil all 
moving parts, such as pulleys and forks, every 
time the seed boxes are filled, and the planter 
will work better and last many years longer.’ 


Straight Rows Easy on Good Seed-Bed 


‘‘Tt is much easier to make straight rows on 
an ideal seed-bed,’’ writes Henry Schleusner, 
of Hancock county, Iowa. ‘‘ Rolling, pulveriz- 
ing and mulching the field are worth a lot when 
it comes to planting time. Have the field 
smooth and as free of clods as possible. 

‘‘Have a good stepping team, one that walks 
up on the bit. Drop the planter shoes at the 
proper place in relation to marker furrow and 
make a bee-line for furrow half way ahead on 
the field. Do not pay much attention to the 
mark directly below the planter, If the team 
on the planter is changed, or if you change 
from a firm soil to a soft, spongy soil, check up 
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MAKE THE LAW WORK 


‘BOUT a year ago, the Iowa assembly put 

thru a bill providing that earning power 
should be considered in assessing property. 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers know all about this 
bill; we talked about it for some years before 
it was actually put thru. It was based on a 
real need. Farm property which was not re- 


turning more than one or two per cent of the 
investment was often taxed more heavily than 
other property that was returning ten and 
twelve. The bill was supported by the farm 
organizations of Iowa, and particularly by the 
Farm Bureau. It was intended to correct in- 
justices of this sort. 


So far there haven’t been any marked signs’ 


that the assessors or the local tax boards have 
been taking this law seriously. Presumably 
that was why a joint resolution was put thru 
the house and senate the other day to this ef- 
fect: ‘‘That the executive council be instruct- 
ed to immediately recommend to the local coun- 
ty auditors and township assessors and all local 
equalizing boards that assessments be made in 
conformity with the provisions of the new law 
and advise them that the executive council is 
ready to make a readjustment of valuations in 
conformity with the statute.’’ 

We hope this will start something. At the 
game time, altho the requirements of the new 
law need to be impressed upon assessing offi- 
cers more strongly, it must be remembered that 
the assessors and the tax boards can hardly be 
expected to make any revolutionary change of 
their own volition, If, for instance, it seems 
to a board that urban property in its field is 
being taxed at a lower rate than farm property, 
and if it raises one assessment and lowers the 
other, then it will inevitably find itself be- 
sieged with a host of expert witnesses, lawyers 
and petitioners of all sorts from the owners of 
urban property. Now, unless there are repre- 
sentatives of farm interests on hand to prove 
their side of the case, the chances are that the 
board will be inclined to weaken under the bar- 
rage of figures and arguments and go back to 
the old basis. 

The law will not do the whole job. What we 
must have is activity on the part of farm or- 
ganizations, both state and local, to see that 
there are presented to tax boards figures that 
will show the justice of the farmers’ demands. 
The Illinois Agricultural Association has led in 
work of this sort in that state. Investigations 
by the Department of Agriculture in Indiana 


show that farmers in that state suffer from the 
same sort of inequality. In Iowa, work of a 
similar sort must’ be done. 

Who is going to do it? It is the job of the 
farm organizations, of course, but it is also the 
job of anyone whose primary allegiance is to 
farm interests. That is why Wallaces’ Farmer 
is beginning some investigations into the rela- 
tive assessments against property of equal earn- 
ing power in town and country. If you want 
to start local investigations in your own town- 
ship or county, we shall be glad to give some 
suggestions as to how to go about the work. 
Anything we do, of course, will only be a start- 
er. With the limited means at our disposal, 
however, we hope to make a good enough show- 
ing so that it may encourage other groups, 
with a stronger financial backing from farmers 
than we receive, to go on with the work. 





1925 CASH RENTS IN IOWA 


HE Iowa Weather and Crop Service has 
received 702 reports of cash rents this year 
in different parts of Iowa. Averages are as 





follows: 

PUGPUD WERE IBITICE saci sedcsccsccerecesessncsossvcsscocscescts $7.76 
NOFtD-CONtPAl GIGCTICE oo occicncocsscosesssscessosecscecesess 6.90 
RCO CDI IL HORE LNAOU: 5 visdecyoscdbsarosedsptessstevenosdvevnness 6.35 
WOOT TMON ICL csecssiesecroecsescensensessnetenneoede 8.00 
STROM TOM MS RIE viii in sbvanavadncassisssebaascopes exenesveneas 8.35 
BUARE-COMTTAT GIMEIECE oo. cciscevcsescocsdzncszescestsvessesese 7.95 
Reh UE IEG acd és cases scsccsescsspsdsessnsevcnsossreis 7.55 
POGUTH-CORUTAD GIMUTIOL aivcvessecsisesssvescconsseseveserse OOOO 
BIOUENOADEOTH GIBIZICE svsisscicccsscssccasicsovescsssscceees 7.85 

IID aii sis cos indsscsossbaistaccsireivneanoesee $7.38 


The average value of these farms which were 
cash renting at $7.38 was reported at $152 an 
acre. After taking out taxes, upkeep and grass 
seed, it would seem that Iowa rented farms 
were now returning an average of 2.5 to 3 per 
cent net. This is about the same kind of a re- 
turn as was received before the war. At that 
time, however, the price of farm products was 
increasing faster than prices generally, and 
farm land was increasing enough each year so 
that the real return was fully 6 per cent. To- 
day, farm product prices are not relatively as 
high as prices of other things, and farm land 
is not increasing much in value. It would seem 
that land and rents can not remain indefinitely 
stationary at $152 and $7.38, respectively. As 
long as farm products sell relatively lower than 
prices generally, there is a chance of farm land 
declining further, But when farm product 
prices start definitely gaining on prices gener- 
ally, both land values and rents may go above 
present figures. 

During the past five years Iowa rents have 
averaged as follows: 1921, $10.34; 1922, $7.23, 
1923, $7.25; 1924, $7.28; 1925, $7.38. These 
figures would suggest that perhaps we have 
reached bottom and may now be starting up a 
little. The trend, however, is so slight as to 
be almost insignificant. 





COST OF PRODUCING CORN IN 1925 


AN IOWA correspondent writes: 
‘* About what will it cost to raise a bush- 
el of corn in 1925 as compared with 1924?”’ 
The average share tenant invests in an acre 
of corn about 20 hours of man labor, 42 hours 
of horse labor and $3 worth of machinery and 
miscellaneous overhead expenses. If we figure 
that the corn crop in 1925 will probably be 
around 40 bushels per acre, and that our share 
tenant will get 20 bushels as his half, it may 


be said that his cost of production will be some-. 


where between 75 and 80 cents a bushel. This 
is in the crib in December. Of course, if we 
have another short corn erop like we had last 
year, the cost will run well above $1 a bushel 
in the crib in December. The probabilities are 
in favor of corn production costs being 20 or 
25 cents a bushel less this coming year than 
this past year. 





“KEEP UP THE FIGHT 


THEN folks tell us that it is hopeless tp | 


work for equality for agriculture, that 


the MeNary-Haugen bill is dead, we have ong — 


standard reply. It is to point to the pile of 
letters we still get from farmers, urging us, ag 
an Iowa reader urged us the other day, tg 
‘*keep the MeNary-Haugen bill before the peo. 
ple. It is the only relief for the farmer.’’ No 
cause is hopeless that has so enlisted the loyalty 
of farmers; no cause is hopeless that is ‘9 
grounded on justice and fair dealing, 

The truth is that a good deal of effort is be 


‘ing made to convince farmers that the export 
plan is dead, and to divert their thinking to 
One reason that reactionary | 


other channels. 
forces are supporting the grain merger so vig. 
orously is that they hope farmers will turn te 
it, rather than to the export plan, as the hope 
of the future. The folks that have benefited by 
the protective tariff so long are among the 
most fervent of protestants that the McNary. 
Haugen bill is dead. They see the handwriting 
on the wall and know that the farmers of the 
nation, as the significance of the export plan 
gets to them, will refuse to vote again for a pro 
tective tariff on manufactured products unless 
the tariff is also made effective on farm prod. 
uets of which a surplus is sold abroad. 

Farmers who hear this discouraging talk 
daily thru their newspapers need at times re 
assurance that they are not the only ones who 
consider the export plan essential. Such re 
assurance comes in the news that Congressman 
L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, is preparing a new 
bill which will cover the export plan, aid to e 
operatives and legalization of orderly produe 
tion. Representative Dickinson seems to feel 
that on these three issues it may be possible to 
rally the farmers of every section, regardless 
of nominal party allegiance. He is working 
with the framers of the old McNary-Haugen 
bill, and with farm organizations, to draft 4 
measure that will really meet three funda 
mental needs of American agriculture. 

The next session of congress will see this bill 
or some other embodying the principles of the 
export plan introduced, and it will see also @ 
strong farm bloc behind it. Meanwhile, the 
farmer’s job is to see that his neighbors in the 
country and his acquaintances in the city know 
the rights of the argument, so that when the 
time comes for action a united agriculture and 
the interests dependent upon it will stand be 
hind the fight for equality. 





A ONE-CHAMBER LEGISLATURE 
F,VERY year that legislatures are in session, 

someone comes out with the idea of a on& 
chamber legislature. 


houses anyway? The national congress does 


but that was the result of a fight between thé 


small and the large states in the constitutional 
convnetion. Why should the state imitate? 
The reason may be doubtful, but the fact i 
patent. And so far all the suggestions to abob 
ish one house and eut down the other to thirt¥ 
members or so have fallen on stony ground. It 
is quite true that such a house would cost les 
than our present two houses, even tho the mei 
bers had much better salaries, It is quité 


probable that a small body might be able to get 


more real work done than two large ones. 
Yet the change is never made. 


to reduce its number. It might mean increas 
efficiency, but it inevitably would mean that 
a lot of politicians would have to stay howe 
So far as practical politics goes, that certaill 
outweighs almost any reason you eare to put 
the balance against it. ; 









Why do we have tw0 


And the re# 
son, at bottom, is probably the same as for thé” 
refusal of our national house of representativ® 
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THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM 


pRoM the time of organization of the federal 

farm loan system up to the last of October, 
1924, over a billion and a half dollars were ad- 
yanced on farm land. Over a billion of this 
was handled by the farm land banks; less than 
half a billion was handled by the joint stock 
land banks. 

The system has done two things for the farm- 
er that are of great value. It has helped to 
hold down interest rates. It has popularized 
the amortization method of handling loans and 
paved the way for the abolition of short-time 
loans with the consequent high cost of renew- 
als every few years. 

In one very important respect it has been a 
failure. Originally the plan was to make the 
farm loan system co-operative and toe give the 
farmer borrowers, who were also the stockhold- 
ers, control of the system. This plan has not 
worked out; indeed, nobody has tried very hard 
When a farmer gets his loan, 
he is thru with the farm loan association for 
the next thirty-four years, so far as business is 
concerned. As a matter of practice, therefore, 
the local farm loan association is not a group of 
farmers but merely a name for the secretary. 

Since the system is not co-operative, it seems 
at times that the various provisions in the law, 
put in there with a system of co-operative con- 
trol in mind, are at the moment nothing better 
than annoying red tape. Here in Iowa this 
has been one of the factors that has enabled the 
joint stock land banks to lend $80,000,000 as 


against the $51,000,000 lent by the farm land , 


bank. Since the federal farm land bank re 
turns profits to borrowers, while the profits of 
the joint stock banks go to the stockholders, 
Iowa farmers have lost something by this pref- 
erence, but they have been willing to lose it to 
avoid what seemed to them the unnecessary 
¢circumlocutions of the other system. 

It seems that farmers ought to make up their 
minds what they want to do with the federal 
farm loan system. If farmer control is desired, 
let.us if possible work out a plan that will do 
the job and put men in charge who are willing 
to work toward that end. If farmer control is 
not worth gaining, let us do away with the red 
tape and permit the banks to make loans direct. 
The present system of pretending to do one 
thing and actually doing another is simply 
handicapping the farm land banks for the bene- 
fit of other loan agencies: 





LONG DIVISION 


T° MOST of us who were not born with ex- 

traordinary gifts, early school days con- 
tained some moments of terrible torture. How 
Many small boys and girls, for instance, have 
gazed upon their first problem in long division 
With deep loathing and despair? How could 
the human mind tackle a problem of such com- 
Plexity? It seemed, at the moment, incredible 
that the day might come when skill in long divi- 
10n would be an automatic and unnoticed part 
of the equipment of the mind. 

Sometimes when we run into a problem of 
adult life that seems tremendously difficult, we 
Wonder if it is at bottom any more impossible 
of solution than that first problem in long divi- 
sion. Perhaps if we would study it as we used 


to study our arithmetic lessons, we might make 


More headway. Of course, one of the resources 
of childhood is the happy sense that for every 
Problem the right answer exists, in the back of 

k or in some wise person’s head. We are 
More doubtful. Yet we go over easily today 
Problems about which the race used to worry 


| tshead off. Somebody in past years decided 


t there was an answer to those problems and 
farted to figure it out. Perhaps a hundred 


years from now our descendants will look back 
on us in some pity and wonder at our baffle- 
ment before matters that may look as easy to 
them as long division looks to us now. 

For man the only thing that is worth doing 
is the impossible. What progress we have made 
has been made because some few insisted .that 
mysteries before which most fell baek defeated 
could be mastered. Let us take the things that 
conservatives tell us can not be done, and start 
cheerfully at their accomplishment. There is 
this thought to comfort us: Nothing we tackle 
can seem half as hard as those problems we laid 
siege to in ovr youth. We got the right answer 
then ; why not now? : 





DANGEROUS OPTIMISM 

HE sunny, energetic person, always hoping 

for the best, is certainly much to be pre- 
ferred to the gloomy grouch whose pessimism 
not only paralyzes his own energy but the en- 
ergy of the people around him. Optimism is 
a wonderful tonie which has done a lot for the 
people of the United States. 

We believe, however, that our business men 
are making a mistake when they bow down and 
worship optimism as tho it were a god. Time 
and again during the past four years business 
men have said to us: ‘Don’t publish that in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. It will discourage people. 
Print only the cheerful things and then people 
will spend more and times will get better.’’ 
Some of them even went so far as to hint that 
the farm papers had helped to bring on the de- 
pression because they had drawn some rather 
discouraging conclusions from the low prices. 

We want to say emphatically to the business 
men of the United States that they are not de- 
serving of any large leadership in national af- 
fairs until they get beyond the ‘‘Pollyanna’”’ 
stage. We all know today that what was needed 
in 1921 and 1922 was not so much cheerfulness 
as a clear-eyed recognition of the exact facts. 
City people in their own businesses have the 
courage to face the facts and to strive energet- 
ieally and cheerfully to improve the situation. 
But when it comes to a general situation of 
some kind where a great many people are con- 
cerned, a determined effort seems to be made 
continually to hide all the unfavorable factors. 
It is because our chambers of commerce and 
other organizations of city business men take 
this blindly cheerful attitude that farmers are 
so often distrustful of them. No leadership 
can be trusted which day after day can see 
nothing but. the bright side. A cheerful tem- 
perament is a wonderful asset, but if we are to 
aet intelligently, we must have the facts. 





LAST CALL FOR IOWA CORN YIELD 
CONTEST 


GEND in four pounds of your seed corn with 

$3 to the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association 
at Ames, and in February of 1926 you will find 
out just how good your corn is. This seed must 
be sent in this next week, so that it can be 
planted side by side with other strains of corn 
in May. We don’t know of any way in which 
$3 can be used to vetter advantage than in en- 
tering four pounds of corn in the Lowa corn 
yield contest. 





HIDE AND CATTLE PRICES 


WV ENTWORTH and Ellinger, of Armour & 

Company, probably do more research worl 
from the farmer point of view than anyone else 
connected with the packers. Recently they have 
come out with a little bulletin devoted to the 
study of hide prices. In recent years hides have 
been selling for only about 50 per cent as much 
as they did before the war. If hides were as 


far above pre-war as most other commodities, it 
would be possible for farmers to get at least $10 
a head more for their steers, while at the same 


time the consumers of beef would be able to buy 
their meat just as cheaply as they are today. 
We only produce about half as many hides as 
we use, but nevertheless hides are on the free~ 
list. Apparently there is a stronger arguiitent 
for a stiff tariff on hides today than on any 
other farm product. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


The man who said that 1925 was going to be 
colder and wetter than 1924 seems to be having 
a hard time. April this year has been almost 
as warm as the average May, and February and 
March were both five degrees above normal. A 
small pateh of eorn which I planted the first 
week in April this year was just showing above 
ground the middle of April. Mr. Reed, of the 
Iowa Weather and Crop Service, who has prob- 
ably studied Iowa weather more intensively 
than any other man, tells me that the season so 
far this year is not only unusually warm but 
outstandingly dry, probably the driest in the 
past forty years. There have been several other 
seasons in the past forty years which have been 
almost as dry as during the first four months, 
and in most of these seasons the crops have 
been better than average. Of course, spring 
drouth often hurts the hay erop, but corn may 
actually be benefited if there are good rains in 
July. So far as I know, 1894 was the only 
year when a spring drouth caused Iowa farmers 
really serious damage, That year the dryness 
during the spring was followed up by even 
greater dryness during July and August, with 
the result that corn was a total failure in some 
sections of the state. There is a slight tend- 
ency for a year with a dry, warm spring to be 
followed by summer weather slightly warmer 
than usual. Some people say that there is a 
chance that this year will be something like 
1594, because of the fact that there is just a 
little tendency for weather to repeat itself 
about every thirty or thirty-three years. Of 
course, if we do get a year like 1894, with May, 
June, July and August all dry, the result would 
be by far the greatest corn shortage ever seen 
in Iowa. The season so far has been consider- 
ably drier than 1894, and it wouldn’t take any 
great shortage of rainfall during May and June 
to cut the hay crop very short and furnish the 
background for some really serious corn dam- 
age during July and August. It is rather in- 
teresting to note, however, that in 1918, when 
March and April were about as dry as this year, 
some exceedingly heavy downpours of rain 
came in May and June. There is no occasion 
for any alarm about Iowa crops as yet, but it 
may be just as well to hold onto a little extra 
corn until some really soaking rains during 
May and June have demonstrated beyond any 
doubt that there is to be no repetition of 1894. 

Several farmers have written in that they in- 
tend to plant five or ten acres of early corn for 
early hogging down. This seems like a splen- 
did idea. Minnesota or Dakota corn planted 
in early May should be ready for hogging down 
in August. In the case of March pigs, which 
have a good growth, this early corn should help 
a lot toward making them really fat for a Sep- 
tember or early October market. 

I find that some farmers who are considering 
early corn for hogging down, do not know what 
variety to plant. In the central part of the 
corn belt, some good sorts are Minnesota 13, 
Northwestern Dent and Golden Glow. These 
sorts ean be bought from Minnesota, Wisconsin 
or Dakota seed houses. In planting early corn 
for hogging down, set the planter to drop five 
kernels per hill. Thick planting is essential if 
a fairly good yield of early corn is to be had. 
Of course the ears will be small, but this makes 
no difference when hogs are doing the har- 
vesting. 





H. A. WALLACE. 
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BANISHING THE CANADA THISTLE 


Iowa Farmers Tell How They Freed Their Farms From Persistent Weed Pest 


thistle from a field, once it has secured a 
slight foothold. Many farmers have fought 
the weed for several years without being able 
to rid their farms of it. The Canada thistle can 
be eradicated, however, because some Iowa 
farmers have completely stamped out good-sized 
patches of the weed, In this article, Jorgen 
Anderson, of Graettinger, Iowa, and Paul Blu- 
mer, of Kossuth county, Iowa, give the methods 
by which they banished the Canada thistle. 
‘‘For several years I had a patch of Canada 
thistles in an eight-acre field,’’ says Mr. Ander- 
son. ‘‘I tried every way I could think of to get 
rid of them, but every year I had the same bat- 
tle with them. In 1919, more by accident than 
anything else, I seeded a little alfalfa seed in 
the grove on my farm where there happened to 
be a few thistles. The alfalfa grew up and 
choked out the thistles, which gave me the idea 
of trying the method in my thistle field. 


Alfalfa Smothered Out the Thistles 


‘‘In the spring of 1921 we seeded the eight- 
acre field to oats early in April. Along with 
the oats we seeded fifteen pounds per acre of 
northern grown alfalfa seed. We disked it twice 
and harrowed several times. A fine stand came 
up, and it proved to be the end of the thistles. 

“‘T have cut this alfalfa field two or three 
times each year since and have gotten from four 
to six tons of hay to the acre. Besides produc- 
ing this large amount of feed, the alfalfa has 
. killed out the troublesome thistles, which had 
been so much bother before. 

‘“The first year I did not say anything about 
the success of the experiment, wishing to be 
sure that it had worked. After the thistles 
failed to come up, however, I invited our coun- 
ty agent to look at the field, and for the past 
three years he has visited the field several times 
each season. Last season he invited the exten- 
sion men from lowa State College to see the 
field. They examined it and consider the this- 
tles so nearly gone that there is no doubt but 
what alfalfa will do the trick. 


|’ IS no easy matter to eliminate the Canada 





Canada thistles are a source of worry and 
financial loss to many corn belt farmers 
every year. Few weed pests are quite so 
persistent and difficult to exterminate. The 
Canada thistle can, however, be killed and 
can be kept out of a field. In this article, 
two Iowa farmers who have successfully 
banished the thistle tell our readers how 

‘ they turned the trick. 











‘‘My advice to farmers who have thistles is to 
seed the infested field to alfalfa, In the north- 
ern part of the state, 1 would suggest seeding 
the alfalfa in the spring with early oats or bar- 
ley as a nurse crop. I have seeded it that way 
for several years, and have always gotten a good 
stand, and several farmers in this community 
have done the same, and I have yet to hear of a 
man who has not secured a satisfactory stand 
under this method. 

‘‘T believe that the roots of the alfalfa go 
down below the roots of the thistles and cut off 
their supply of plant food, thus weakening 
them. Then the repeated cutting gets the this- 
tles above the ground and prevents them from 
making much growth. The alfalfa grows up 
again so rapidly that it helps to smother them 
out. Every farmer needs a patch of alfalfa, 
and when he ean seed it and get rid of such an 
undesirable pest as the Canada thistle, the 
patch becomes doubly valuable to him.”’ 


Uses the Clean Cultivation Method 


‘My method of eradicating Canada thistles 
is applicable to small patches and would hardly 
be practicable for larger areas,’’ writes Mr. 
Blumer. ‘‘It is hardly necessary to add that 
small patches should never be allowed to devel- 
op into large ones. I use the clean cultivation 
method, which is based on the fact that the 
roots can be starved by preventing the growth 
of green leaves. The thistles must be cut off 
before, not after, they are up, or at least just as 


they are breaking thru. I have seen men disk | 


a patch of thistles every time they were well up 
and the weeds thrived on this cultivation. 
‘“My largest patch covered perhaps half an 
acre in a corn field when I began hoeing it, J] 
used the sweep or surface type of cultivator 
shovel, and about once a week during the spring 
months I went thru every corn row with a hog 
and cut off all thistles in line with the hills and 


- those which had come up after the disk or cultj. 


vator had set them back. After midsummer the 


thistles seemed to lose their enthusiasm, and ] 


found it necessary to hoe them only once ig 
three or four weeks. I thought I had killed 
them that year, but I under-estimated my job, 

‘‘The ground went into oats the next year, 
and altho I hoed the thistles a few times, it. wag 
impossible to find them all. The year following, 
in another corn crop, I repeated the hoeing 
treatment regularly and thoroly. That was the 
dry season of 1922, which was in my favor, 
After the corn was well up, I would find only a 
few thistles each time, and later in the fall I 
found none at all. In the spring, I plowed down 
the stalks and planted corn again. I was pre 
pared to hoe thistles as before, but I didn’t find 
one that season and have not since then. 


Might Have Been Killed in Two Years 


“The thistles might have been killed in twa 
years instead of three if a cultivated crop had 
been used the second year instead of oats. Twa 
small patches of a square rod or so were killed 
‘out in one season by the above treatment. 

‘*T wish to repeat and re-emphasize what ] 
said in a previous letter to Wallaces’ Farmer 
about the importance of examining clover and 
grass seeds for the presence of Canada thistle 
seeds. I am convinced that fully 75 per cent of 
seeds from the northern states contain more or 
less Canada thistle seed. 
of alsike I examined recently contained some of 
the seeds. These were not cheap seeds from a 
questionable source, either, but were from well 
known and responsible seed houses, four of the 
five being the highest grades sold. 


KEEPING LIVESTOCK IN GOOD HEALTH 


Many Spring Diseases of Stock Can Be Avoided by Special Care 


HERE are a number of avoidable illnesses 
of domestic animals common at this sea- 
son of the year, many of which are due to 

improper or changed diet, some are the result of 
overwork following a period of too little exer- 
cise, while others are caused by exposure to in- 
element weather. A number will respond to 
proper medicinal treatment, but avoidance of 
these is possible. The dwner’s part in the con- 
trol of such diseases is a special effort to avoid 
them, and but little work is required to do this. 


Avoiding Collar Boils and Sore Shoulders 


Collar boils and sore shoulders are inevitable 
if the horse is placed at hard work while still 
soft from the winter’s idleness, Improperly fit- 
ting collars rub and bruise the tissues, resulting 
in the formation of blisters. <A little time spent 
in securing a collar of proper fit will save a 
great deal of trouble. Washing the neck and 
shoulders after a day’s work with salt solution, 
one tablespoon of salt to the quart of water, af- 
terwards drying thoroly, is good practice to fol- 
low until the neck is hardened to the collar. 

Colies are common at this season of the year, 
due to the fact that horses are placed on full 
feed when put to heavy work. The careful 
horseman will save his animal avoidable pain 
and himself loss of time and money by gradu- 
ally increasing the feed allowance and the se- 
verity of the work. Better go slow with both 
work and feed for four or five days at. least. 
Improper watering is also a common cause of 
colic, Water should not be given except in very 
smali quantities while the horse is hot and fa- 


tigued. Permit the animal to take a few swal- 
lows and then withhold water until he is rested 
and cooled. 

Azoturia, which is a condition manifested by 
the animal going down shortly after being 
worked or driven, is most apt to occur follow- 
ing a period of idleness, with the horse kept on 
full feed during that time. Occurring so fre- 
quently following the Sunday rest, it is eom- 
monly known as ‘‘ Monday disease.’’ The ani- 
mal becomes unable to walk, and in severe at- 
tacks becomes so paralyzed in the hind-quarters 
that it falls to the ground. No effort should be 
made to drive the horse farther. If the sur- 
roundines are favorable, leave it where it lies, 
giving a heavy bed of straw. If it must be 
moved, use a stone boat to transport it. Calla 
veterinarian immediately, as the urine should 
be drawn with a catheter, and early medicinal 
treatment is essential. Avoid the trouble by 
turning horses to pasture and reducing the 
grain ration at least a half during idleness, 


Preventing Scours in Young Pigs 


Secours in pigs may be of two types, due to 
improper diet of the sow or to infection or to a 
combination of the two. The first type is read- 
ily prevented. Proper feeding must. be insti- 
tuted before the sow is bred. She should have a 
long rest period following weaning of the litter. 
During this time she should be on pasture with 
opportunity for exercise, should be fed only 
sufficient grain to keep her gaining in flesh 
and have access to a simple mineral mixture. 

When the infectious type of scours is present 


it is absolutely essential that sows be removed 
from infected lots and sheds to clean quarters 
if trouble is to be avoided. Temporary farrow- 
ing pens in a clean blue grass or other pasture 
where the sows and litters are to be kept until 
weaning time, will control the condition. Medi- 
cation of suckling pigs for bowel trouble is 
practically impossible. Fair results are ob 
tained by administering the proper drugs t 
the nursing mothers, but there is a great deal 
more in prevention than in cure. 


Keep Cattle Off Pasture While Wet 


Bloat of cattle pastured on clover or alfalfa 
is of common occurrence in the spring and 
early summer. This may be largely preven 


by keeping the cattle off pasture while the’ 


dew is on or following rain, giving them a fill 
of hay to prevent overeating, and then tur 
ing on pasture for only a couple of hours. The 


Kentucky experiment station recommends the 


drenching of cattle suffering from bloat with 
one quart of 1.5 per cent formalin, This i 


made up by adding one-half ounce of formalil” 


to one quart of water. 


Mastitis or garget in ewes is a condition due) 
to the lamb’s failure to take all the milk or” 
sleeping on cold ground. Ewes should be care 


fully watched the first few days after lambing, 


and heavy milking ones should be milked dry by 
hand or given an extra lamb from a poor mille” 


ing ewe. Gentle massage of the inflamed uddet, 
with water used as hot as can be borne will re 


lieve the pain. Give ewes a good warm, We” 
bedded shed to rest and sleep in. i 


Four out of five lots} 
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STARTING WITH GRAPES 


Suggestions for Getting a Successful Vineyard 


ERHAPS no fruit that we of the 
P middle-west can raise requires so 
little attention and expense in raising 
as does the grape. It is' always wel- 
come to our table, either.fresh or in 


jelly and sauce. Why not plant a 
few grapevines and eat fruit in 
abundance from your own vines, rather 
than to buy a few scanty baskets from 
your grocer at a price that compels 
you “to go easy_on them?” 

There is soil on almost every farm 
that will grow good grapes. Grapes 
must have a well drained soil and this 
makes it possible to use rough land 
and hills where other crops can not be 
grown to advantage. A moderately 
fertile soil is the best, but a poor soil 
ean be remedied by adding well rotted 
manure and by growing cover crops. 
Avoid an exclusively rich soil as the 
plants will be apt to make a large 
growth of vine and produce little or 
no fruit. 

It is best to plant the varieties of 
grapes which have already proved suc- 
cessful in your own neighborhood. In 
the middle-west we can grow most suc- 
cessfully those varieties which have 
descended from our native grapes, 
such as the Concord, Moore’s Early, 
Worden, Campbell, Delaware, etc. It 
is best to select both an early and a 
late grape such as the combination of 
Moore’s Early and Concord. 

No. 1 one-year-old plants are the 
best young grapevines that you can 
buy in the long run. Two-year-old 
plants are apt to be plants that have 
been weak One-year-olds and they will 
never do well. 

After you have selected your site 
and vines the next thing is to get the 
scil ready. Well rotted manure for 
top dressing is fine if you have it. 
Plow deep early in the spring and disk 
the manure in thoroly. When disking 
the last time it is a good idea to drive 
so that the disk marks will leave the 
land marked off the proper distance 


By P. A. NILES 


little better to have the grape rows 
run north and south. If a steep slope 
is being planted it is better to have 
the rows run with the contour of the 
hill. This will prevent washing. 
Grape rows should be about ten feet 
apart for most varieties. The vines 
should be set from eight to ten feet 
apart in the row. Strong growing 
vines should be set ten feet apart. 

If the vines arrive before the land 
can be prepared, they will have to be 
heeled in in moist sand in the cellar 
until planting time. When ready to 
set the vines, a straight furrow can be 
thrown out with an ordinary plow and 
the plants set at the required distances 
along this furrow. Follow the plow 
with the planting immediately so that 
you will have fresh soil to make firm 
about the roots of the vines. At plant- 
ing time the vines should be pruned 
back to two buds. After the plant 
has a good start, remove all but the 
strongest shoot. This shoot will then 
make a stronger growth. 

The grape vineyard shdéuld be clean, 
cultivated like any row crop. If the 
vines are in line crossways as well as 
in rows, cross cultivation can be prac- 
ticed and this will save much hoeing. 

If the vines have made a good 
growth by the end of the first year a 
trellis should be provided, placing the 
first wire thirty inches from the 
ground and the second two feet higher. 
Posts may be put about eighteen feet 
apart. The vines are then pruned to 
a single cane and tied in an upright 
position to the lower wire. If only a 
weak growth has been made, the vines 
should be cut back to two buds again. 
This will strengthen the root system. 

After the first season the long cane 
spur renewal system of pruning is a 
good one to follow. Four canes are 
saved about six to eight buds long. 
One cane is trained to each wire each 
way. These canes bear the fruit. In 
addition to the four long canes, four 
short spurs of two buds each are saved 
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Gives You More Heat 
With Less Fuel 


F you are planning to build a new home this summer, or if your 
present heating system is unsatisfactory, now is the time to find out 
about the Mueller Convector—the warm air furnace without pipes. 


Many other pipeless furnaces use the same principle of heating — 
air circulation — but there is no other that has been dteae or 
built to do its work as economically and efficiently as the Convector. 
The “Convector Zone of Better Heat Circulation” is an exclusive, scientifically 
engineered feature that assuree large-capacity, full-volume circulation of air 
throughout the house. At the sme time it saves fuel because more air is 
heated in a given length of time than is possible with an ordinary furnace 
that has a narrow, restricted throat. 

There are no openings in the Convector casing to admit musty air from cellar 
or basement into the rooms above. 


The Convector is made by furnace specialists — noted for dependable heating 
equipment for 68 years. 


Convectors are sold and installed only 4 dealers who are qualified heating 
men and know how to do the job RIGHT. 


And you can now a a Convector 















for planting the grape rows. It is a to provide canes for the next year. on easy monthly payments if you wish. Mail the coupon for full information. 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY, Dept.D4# Milwaukee, Wis. 
Heating Systems of all Types 
Warehouses: St. Louis, Detroit, Minneapolis, Seattle, Salt Lake City, Brooklyn and Baltimore 





Saving a Crop in a Tornado Belt 








If Your Home Is Adapted to a 
Pipe Furnace Installation 


The Mueller Double Radiator Warm Air Fur- 
nace, here illustrated, will give the most satis- 
factory, economical service. This furnace has 
practically twice as much direct heating surface 
as any other warm air furnace of equal grate 
area. Consequently it produces i 














til MORE HEAT with LESS 
, FUEL —§is tons of coal 
li. cheaper than the ordi- 


nary furnace 





18 Burns any kind 
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by ” _ of raged problems in the territory swept by the tornado was to Po ae Se ie eee” 
$ rms in shape quickly, so that spring work could go on and crops 

i. . put in. One plan tried in the neighborhood of Princeton, Indiana, was e— eS {Double Radiacor) po oe 
: ~saegs in several carloads of tractors and put them to work on the devas- 

ae “gy farms, getting the land ready to seed. The photographs show the Name 

I Tactors at work and also show something of the ruin left by the storm. Addr 
. oa .- 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOUSE 











Wall Papering Suggestions 

Now that the remodeling and over- 
hauling season is at hand, many of 
our readers will no doubt be repaper- 
ing, and perhaps a few suggestions on 
size and glue for wall paper may be of 
interest. 

First the old paper should be re- 
moved down to the plaster, the plas- 
ter patched where it is broken and 
thin cloth should be pasted over any 
bad cracks that can not be filled. Var- 
nished or enameled wall paper can best 
be removed by wetting it, then going 
over it hard with sandpaper, then wet- 
ting it again with hot water. Some- 
times it will be necessary to go over 
it the second time with the sandpaper, 
but once usually is sufficient. 

Then the walls and ceiling should 
be sized, in order better to insure the 
adhesiveness of the paste which will be 
used to apply the paper. All wall sur- 
faces are more or less hard or non-por- 
ous and the use of glue size presents a 
surface which will make up for the de 
fects in the wall. It must be under- 
stood, tho, that there is no uniform 
standard size that can be safely used 
for all conditions. There are many pat- 
ented preparations on the market, some 
of them very good. 


For an ordinary plaster wall where | 
the paper has been removed and the | 


wall well rubbed down and washed off, 
an application of a weak size will make 
the walls ready for the paper. The 
glue size is made as follows: Soak a 
half pound of flake glue in water. The 
glue is placed in a pot or pail and cov- 
ered with water. After two hours, the 
glue, which by this time has swelled 
up and is heavy from the water which 
it has absorbed, is lifted from the ves- 
sel, allowing the surplus water to drop 
from it, and placed in the glue kettle 
and boiled over a slow fire. It is 
stirred while boiling, to prevent it be- 
ing burned on the bottom of the pot. 
When it is boiled until there are no 
lumps, and it is all one mass of the 
consistency of heavy molasses, pour it 
into half a pail of hot water and then 
stir the whole together. You will then 
have a size, the strength of which will 
have to be tested as follows: Place a 
little of the size between the thumb 
and forefinger and feel if it is sticky 
enough to have what is known as 
“tack.” For a light weight paper, there 
is need for only a slight degree of tack 
or pull, For heavy paper more tack or 
pull is needed. Exact proportions can 
not be given because of the varying de- 
gree of the strength of glue. 

When the paper is of heavy quality, 
the size will be improved if it is made 
“elastic.” This elasticity is effected 
by the addition of brown sugar or old- 
fashioned molasses. This addition of 
molasses gives to the size an-addition- 
al degree of stickiness and prevents the 
glue size from becoming a “skin,” 
which some papers, having a peculiar 
quality of curling tendency, would pull 
from the walls. To half a pail of size 
as above instructed, add about a half 
of a pint of molasses while the size 
is hot. 

Paper-hangers’ paste is made of 
flour and water. The very best of flour 
is absolutely necessary. 

To make the paste, fill two good 
kettles with water and place on the 
fire to boil. While waiting for this 
to boil, the flour to be used in the mak- 
ing of the paste can be prepared as 
follows: Place about a quart of cold 
water in a good-sized pail and then 
pour three and one-half pounds of the 
flour into it, stirring the water while 
doing so, and keep stirring the mass 
until it is free from all lumps. The 
stirring process is done with a good- 
sized stick, or with the hand, the lat- 
ter being preferable, as you can feel 








the lumps and break them up more 
speedily and better. When this part 
of the job is completed and the condi- 
tion of the mixture is such that it is 
just thick enough to stir and no thin- 
ner, the hot water will have by this 
time come to boiling point and is now 
ready to be added to the mixture. The 
stick must be used instead of the 
hands from now on. Before adding 
the hot water, make sure that it is 
boiling hot. ‘Take the kettle of boil- 
ing- water in the left hand, the stirring 
stick in the right hand. Then stir the 
paste with the stick in a circular mo- 
tion, making sure that the stick is 
scraping the bottom of the pail while 
doing so. While thus stirring, pour 
in the boiling hot water. Keep on 
stirring while pouring and watch the 
flour. If all the directions have been 
followed, you will find by the time that 
the pail is three-quarters full, the 
flour has begun to swell into a gela- 
tine-like condition, and when it is 
all of a transparent-like jelly mixture, 
and there are no streaks of flour, the 





pail will be brimful of first-class heavy 
paste. When this has somewhat cooled 
off and a thin skin has formed on the 
top, pour into it enough cold water to 
cover,’ and set it away to cool off. 
While it can be used hot, it will be 
better for use when it is cool, and will 
go further in the work and will slide 
better on the paper. 

If all of these directions for the 
making of paste are faithfully car- 
ried out, it will not be necessary to 
strain the paste, as there will be no 
lumps. 

In very hot weather, it is sometimes 
necessary to add a preservative to the 
paste to keep it sweet and from decay. 
For this purpose add a pinch of alum 
dissolved in water and stir well into 
the paste. However, there are some 
papers the color of which will be af- 
fected by the alum. Most manufac 
turers stamp their papers with a warn- 
ning when the quality is of such a na- 
ture that this is necessary, and it is 
well to take particular note of such 
directions.—I. W. Dickerson. 
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Remodeling a Plain House 








HE illustrations appearing below show what can be done by remodeling a ' 


very plain, small farmhouse, the changes making it roomy, convenient and 


pleasant to live in. 


The little lean-to on the north side of the house was changed into a one and | 


one-half story structure, and the room formerly used for combined purposes of 


kitchen and dining-room is now used as a dining-room exclusively. 


The inside 


stairway was taken out, the space gained thereby enlarging the former parlor 
into a good-sized living-room. Then a stairway, kitchen and sun porch were 


added on the rear. 


By putting the stairway on the back of the house, the good 


space in the main upright was saved for the living-room, while the new second 


floor part added another bedroom upstairs. 


As can be seen from the photo 


graph, the gable was extended across the old main upright, providing a south 
gable window to the bedroom above in the old main structure. 

All these improvements were accomplished with very little inconvenience 
to the family during remodeling, and the living space in the home was almost 


doubled. 











Here is a farmhouse that is typical of many in the middle-west. 
but small and inconvenient, 
Cut out the picture below and paste it over this one in its proper 
Note the striking improvement that was made. 


and serviceable, 
ing at small cost. 
place, 






CUT THIS OUT AND 
PASTE IT ON THE 
PICTURE ABOVE 











It is well built 
It was brought up to date by remodel- 





This picture shows what was added to the house above to make it fit the needs 


of the family. 


proper position on the picture at the top of the page. 


Cut out this picture, following the outlines carefully. 


Now paste it in 
It makes a new house of it, 


and the cost of remodeling is remarkably low. 








Plan the Home Complete 
One very important thing to keep jg 


mind in planning for the building or 
remodeling of a farm home is to play | 
for the complete home right at the 
Too 
many farm homes, like Topsy, hayg © 
“just growed” into arrangements that 


start, and not plan piecemeal. 


are decidedly inefficient and inconyep. 
ient, simply because the owners dig 
not have the wisdom and vision to look 
ahead and plan for greater room ang 
more conveniences. 


that such radical rearrangements and 
so much overhauling are necessary 
that it is almost as expensive as tear. 
ing down the house and entirely re 
building it. 

It should be assumed that the farm 
and the family will prosper and that 
a complete modern home will be de 
sired as soon as conditions will per. 


mit, and it is far better to plan the 


home complete before starting to 
build, 
additional room and conveniences can 


be incorporated without expensive tear. 


ing out and rebuilding, cutting down | 


shade trees, and so on. 

When is a farm home complete? 
This at once brings up the question 
as to what should be the ideal to plan 
for as to a complete farm home. The 


| farm family is just as important from 


every aspect as the family in the city, 
and the farm ‘boy and the farm girl 


are fully as deserving as their city | 
cousins—often more so—of the best — 


things that American home life can 
give. Hence, I should say that the 


farm home, to be complete, should be- 
both within and without,” 
comfortable at all hours and all sew — 
sons, efficient and convenient for the 


beautiful 


earrying on of the home and farm 
operations with the least possible 


waste of time and human energy, as — 


safe as possible from danger from fire 
and lightning, free from: infection and 
disease, and abounding in the mutual 
love and trust and understanding 
which transforms a house into @ 
home. 

The plans for the complete home 
therefore, should include sufficient 
rooms, basement and furnace heat, hot 
and cold water supply, complete bath: 


room equipment and sewage disposal 
system, clean soft water or water sof © 


ening device, refrigerator or refrigerate 
ing machine, plenty natural and artife 
cial, electricity for light and small 
power, electric 
vacuum sweeper, convenient kitchen 
and breakfast nook, lightning proteé 
tion, wide and comfortable porches and 
sleeping porches—not going into the 
details of furniture and fittings. Is this 


asking too much for the farm family? 


Most of it would be considered as the 
wildest sort of dream for a farm home 
in nearly any country except our own, 
but we feel that our farm boys and 
girls have a right to the very best 
farm and home life possible. 
Planning the home complete at the 
start does not mean that it must be el 
tirely constructed at the start. If com 
pletely planned, it is usually practl 
cable to build it part at a time, adding 
additional rooms and conveniences 4 
means permit. If the parts are based 


Now, when they 
want these improvements, it meang~ 


If this is done carefully, the 


washer and wringe%y | 
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on complete plans, there should be lit 


tle need .vr tearing out and remodeF 


ing later. Some things, however, ought d 


to be done from the start, such as dig 
ging the basement, putting in 8 

chimneys, hot air pipes for heating, co” 
duits for electric wires, grading the 


yard, proper location of shrubbery and 
shade trees, etc. It is little short of @ 7 
crime, for example, to have to cut dowa © 


a fine shade tree because of lack 


proper vision of the completed home © 


I. W. Dickerson. 
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If You Own One of 
<>, These Tractors 
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Adaptable 

Allis-Chalm- 
ers, 6-12 

Automotive 

Avery, C and 
Road Razer 

Bates 

Case, 10-18, 
12-20, 15-27 


Cletrac, F 
Ellwood 
Indiana 
International 


McCormick- 
Deering 


Monarch 
Shawnee 
Toro 
Traylor 
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Cultivators 


Acme Bolens 
Aro Boring 
Avery Centaur 
Bailor International 
Beeman Kincade 
New Britain 
Red E 
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If you use any other make of tractor write 
us for chart for correct grade to give per- 
fect lubrication. Follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
and you will add power and life to your 
motor. Drain your crank-case frequently 
and refill with correct grade of Polarine. 
That’s economy. 


oo 


THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


TT ae aRrT Fe 


o 


m—/and No Other. 
There is None Better! 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 4161A 
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[HI- CLEARANCE 


Equipment 
For Fordson Tractors 





INCREASE ae Dine 12’ 





Doubles the Usefulness 
of Your Fordson 


Hi-Clearance equipment en- 
ables the Fordson to completely 
cultivate row crops. Proved 
practical for corn, cotton, cane, 
etc. It saves time and labor; 
eliminates expensive horse cul- 
tivation; not affected by hot 
weather or hard ground. The 
outfit is durable, simple, easy 
to install, lasts a lifetime, and 
pays for itself the first year. 


Write for circular and 


information on how to 
buy through your dealer 


Hi-Clearance Mfg. Co. 





Save Your Pigs 


and Cash In On Present 
Hog Prices 








MARVEL Medicine fed the sow and 
pigs will prevent Necrotic Enterites, 

wine Plague, Hemorrhagic Septic- 
emia, Necro, Flu and Mixed Infection, 


WRITE US TODAY for FREE 
valuable booklet on common 
diseases of swine. We are Grad- 
uate Voterinarians spec ializing 
in Swine Diseases. Write us your 
hog troubles, 





BOWEN-SHIELDS CHEMICAL CO. 


744 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa 


SEED CORN 


“lowa’s Greatest Prize Winning” 


K. B. Yellow Dent 


Guarantee Germination and Yield. Over 2000 
bushei gathered from our 1924 crop and stored in 
one of the best equipped drying plants in Lowa, 
Buy pure bred corn from a corn breeder who has 
made tt aepecialty for 25 years. Write for my 
seed circular. It illus rates my method of hand- 
ling seed corn. If you are in a hurry for your 
seed cofn order from this ad or drive to my dry- 
ing plant on furm. You are weicome. 


$4.25 Per Bushel 
Club Orders, 25 Bu., $3.75 


N. pH. enEan, ROSE HILL, IA. 




















MANCHU VARIETY 


Best for planting in Corn. Good, 
clean, lowa grown seed. Grows up. 
right; heavy foliage; splendid yield- 
er. Get our Free folder on **How 
to Grow and Use Soy Beans 
in the Corn Belt” and Red Ink price 
list. Also have other varieties best 
for hay crop. Write for 


FREE illustrated Catalog 
Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


The Old Reliable 
Seed Co. of Lowa 































Farm Organization Activities 








Prairie City Co-operative 
Exchange 
The Farmers’ Co-operative Exchange 
of Prairie City, lowa, last year did a 
total business of $472,158.93. The net 
profit for the year was $4,145.88. Aside 
the bulk of the busi- 


was on the handling of corn, 
and oats. Like a good many 
farmers’ elevators, it also did a large 
business in the ordinary wside lines, 
such as feed, flour, salt and coal. 

Its produce business, however, was 
a good part of the total. Sixteen thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of poultry was 
handled, $19,000 worth of cream and 
over $8,000 worth of eggs. The ex- 
change also dabbles in the mercantile 
business to some extent, over $12,000 
worth of merchandise being handled 
and about $2,500 worth of machinery. 
From the point of gross sales the big- 
gest business was in the livestock de- 
partment, where over $250,000 worth 
of stock was handled. F, G. Booher 
is manager. 


from livestock, 


ness 
wheat 





Memberships in Farmers’ 
Co-operatives 
The west-north-central states of the 
country, in which Iowa is included, 
still rank at the head of the other sec- 
tions of the country in the total mem- 


bership of farmers’ business organ- 
izations. This is true of 1925 as it was 


true of 1915. 

However, while in 1915 these states 
had 39 per cent of the total member- 
ship in the country, in 1925 this per- 
centage had shrunk to 27.7. In actual 
numbers the membership had increased 
from 254,000 to 717,000, a gain of 463,- 
000. But other sections had been in- 
creasing even faster. The most marked 
gain came in the southern districts, 
particularly in the south-Atlantic 
tion, where the increase was 
37,000 in 1915 to 329,000 in 1925. The 
reason for this increase in the south, 
of course, has been the organization 


seC- 
from 


| of tobacco and cotton co-operatives on 


a big scale in the last few years. 





Oregon Poultry Association 

The Pacific Poultry Producers, of 
Portland, Oregon, tried out the thirty- 
day withdrawal the pro- 
ducer’s contract this last year with a 
fair degree of success. Hitherto the 
contract which was used ran for a 
term of years. In the contract newly 
adopted by the poultry folks, however, 
it was drawn for an indeterminate 
period, but with the provision that 
during the period of thirty days from 
December 1 to January 1, anyone could 
withdraw who wanted to. This is the 
basis of the Iowa plan. There have 
been several cases recently where as- 
sociations organized under the long 
time, ironclad contract have changed 
over to a contract where there is a 
chance each year to withdraw. 


feature of 





The Mark Twain Poultry 
Producers 
The Mark Twain Poultry Producers, 


with headquarters in Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, are getting into the egg ship- 


ping. business in good style. The first 
pool was opened on March 38, and it 
handled three carloads in the first 
couple of weeks. Sixty per cent of the 
first car of eggs consigned were in the 
top grade; 283 per cent were dirty; 
.6 per cent went in the second grade; 
11.1 per cent were medium, and only 
one-half of one per cent graded as 
“checks.” The eggs are being sold 
thru the Minnesota Co-operative Egg 
and Poultry Exchange, at St. Paul. 


The Farmers’ Union Shipping 
Association 


The Jefferson County, Iowa, Farm- 
ers’ Union Shipping Association, thru 
R. H. Moyer, secretary, reports an- 
other good year. The association last 
year handled a total of 900 cars of 
livestock, of which nearly 750 were 
cars of hogs. With one exception, all 
eight shipping points in the county 
showed an increase of business over 
the previous year. The biggest busi- 
ness is being done at Fairfield, where 
a total of 208 cars was handled last 
year. The Fairfield association had 
$3,554.22 in the sinking fund, January 
1, after paying all losses in full and 
also after buying a building for feed 
storage. 

The eight points represented in the 
county association are Fairfield, Ba- 
tavia, Lockridge, Beckwith, Liberty- 
ville, Brighton, East Pleasant Plains 
and Richland. The number of cars 
handled varies from 280 at Fairfield to 
60 at Richland. Batavia is second in 
the county, with a total of 118 cars. 





Farmers at the Terminals | 


Measured in dollars, 21 per cent 
more business was handled by co-oper- 
ative sales agencies operating in ter- 
minal livestock markets in 1924 than 
in 1923. Twenty-five agencies report- 
ed a total business of around .$235,- 
600,000 in eighteen markets last year. 

In spite of this gain there had been 
some failures and some decrease in 
business at various points. The agency 
started at Sioux Falls in 1923 has been 
discontinued, The total handled by 
the co-operatives at Buffalo, Fort 
Worth and St. Joseph showed a de- 
crease for 1924 as compared with the 
previous year. 

The greatest 
City, where the 
ed that for 1923 by 
the same increase is 
farmers’ commission 
East St. Louis market, 


1924 business exceed- 
$7,700,000. About 
credited to the 
firms on the 
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Planting a Straight Corn Row. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
corn hills to the knots on the wire. 
The hills should be from one to one 


and a half inches behind the knots,” 

“The most important element in 
checking corn straight lies in the 
height of the tongue,” writes Mayo F. 
Morgan, of Tazewell county, Illinois. 
“Bither raise or lower the tongue until 
the corn is dropped at the button and 
then drive as steady a gait as possible. 
When the corn comes up it will be 
hard to tell which way it was planted.” 

“Hitch your team fairly snugly to 
the planter and then fit the planter to 
the speed of the team,” suggests J. C. 
Adams, Sullivan county, Missouri. ‘‘Let 
the team walk the same all the time. 
Pull your wire fairly snug and have it 
the same all the time.” 

“T have farmed rough land for the 
last thirty years, and make it a prac- 
tice to stretch the wire loosely so that 
there are seven buttons between the 
planter fork and where the wire touch- 
es the ground,” states Geo. W. Baker, 
Warren county, Iowa. ‘Next I set the 
stake squarely behind the tongue. I 
leave room for ‘four rows at the head- 
lands.” 

“Never pull the wire after the slack 
is out,” warns George B. Schultz, of 
Plymouth county, Iowa. “Have it just 
tight enough to check nicely and free- 
ly, so that the planter forks work 
smoothly. Never pull the wire tighter 
at one end than at the other. Have 
them as near alike as possible, because 
if the wire is tighter at one end than 
at the other, the rows will be out of 
line crossways. Don’t walk the team 
too fast,” 





increase was at Sioux | 





| Get Farm Elevator 
Facts and Figures Now 


Today no up-to-date farmer questiong 
the advisability of having a farm elevator 
on his place. He knows that in time ang 
labor saved it doesn’t take long for it to 
pay for itself. The only question to decide 
is the make of elevator to 
buy and its record for doing 
satisfatcory work over a 
pe riod of years. The outside 
or portable steel elevator 
here illustrated has an 
unbroken record of 
many years of success 















and highest endorsement of farmers all 
over the country to commend it to prog. 
pective buyers. It has sturdy strength 
and highest efficiency built into every 
foot of it. jt has greater capacity, ig 
more easily operated and requires lesg 
power to run it than any other elevator 
of similar type. 

One important feature of this ele 
vator is the steel sections, which con- 
sist of 16 angles or bends. This meang 
an elevator that won’t- buckle, break or 
sag. Also no trouble to set up, and 
mounted on a portable derrick it can 
easily be moved from crib to crib for 
immediate operation with any crib with 
or without cupola. 

Far-seeing farmers will do well to se- 
cure advance information regarding oth- 
er exclusive features and advantages be- 
fore placing an elevator order, This in- 
formation may be had by writing for 
free copy of illustrated catalog contain- 
ing facts and figures of interest. Cata- 
log will be sent without obligation by 
addressing The Portable Elevator Man- 
ufacturing Company, 507 McClun Street, 
Bloomington, Iilinois. 


ery Your 








Double the feed- ~ 
ing value of oats 
by removing the 
hulls. Makes a 
more profitable 
eed than g nd 
Oats or oat pais § Sen el 

This machine FREE a> Y 
speedily unhulls the Oats Hulled witha LAG 


rich oat berry, leaving it uncrushed. The 
only oat huller designed for practical farm 
use. Operated by farm engine or tractor. 
Strong, simple construction. Only one mov- 
ing part and this touches nothing but the 
bearing on which it operates. Will last for 
years. Amazingly low price. 








WRIT for booklet, price and sample 
of oats hulled by the LAGE 
Oat Huller. Send TODAY. 


RUNFT SALES CO. 


i 1317 W. 23rd St. CEDAR FALLS, IA. 





















Give The Weanling Pigs 
A Good Start 


When weaning time comes, be sure that each 

pig gets a good start. One {mportant potnt I 

to worm them and for that purpose the best 

thing 1s Sure-Shot Hog Kaps. 

Ask for Sure-Shot Hog Kaps by name. They 
contain nothing but poten 
healthful ingredients ~ n¢ 
worthless fiers or harmful dross 

SAFEST : y get 100 per cost 





results for” every capsule 
Sure Shot Hog tains a’ full dose of the special sare. 
Kaps contain no hot Santonin Compoun- enough 
seless fillers, to expel every worm larva oF €68 
at makes the from any hog, large or onal, 
emealier----an Buy from Your Drugris Hi 
safer to use. He stands back of Sure- Shot bil 


Kaps and so does the manufactones 


Satisiaction guaranteed 0 ra'thent 
ack lf your drngaiet ¢ doesn tbe 
ure-Snot Hog Kaps on hand 

tous for free literature oak e 

formation. 


Des Moines Livestock Remedy Co. 
Box 29.A Des Moines, lows 


They Get Every Worm 
GOVERNMENT MONE! 


%o LONG TIME— LOW RATES 
O1 























F yoo are ne of on cattle food for ioe araln 
r ce rm 
knowing when t Ae wil be calle led; in inf oe 
Rural Credits Corporati nt boterme: 
om erporaiion Io’ 
diate Gredit ‘Denke. Write for net 
Live Stock Exchange 


tess 
201-4 Securities Bldg., Des 
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Service Bureau 








The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
eates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All laguiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 














A Fortune (?) In Rug Making 

A Service Bureau member sends us 
a bunch of literature he has received 
from a firm in Utica, N. Y., in which 
he is offered a chance to make big 
money by investing in a new work-at- 
home scheme—rug making. He asks 
if he ought to invest. Here’s what a 
New York farm paper says about this 
scheme: 

“We understand the Lansing Loom 
Works is promoted by the former pro- 
prietor of the Steber Machine Co. of 
the same city. The sales plan of the 
loom is very similar to the work-at- 
home scheme which sells knitting ma- 
chines. The advertising matter repre- 
sents that women can earn as high as 
$2,250 per year weaving rugs—the Lan- 
sing Loom Works agreeing to buy all 
rugs woven on the loom. If any large 
number of women bought these looms 
and were able to operate them as eas- 
fly and rapidly as is represented in the 
circulars, we fear the rug market would 
soon be glutted. We are reliably in- 
formed the loom or rug weaver is a 
new device but similar to other looms 
on the market selling for about $10 
each. The Lansing Loom Works asks 
$72 to $80 for the loom and the differ- 
ence of these amounts represents the 
sucker bait injected into the proposi- 
tion in connection with the work-at- 
home scheme. It is estimated by rug 
weavers that a woman working ten 
hours a day would not be able to 
make more than five rugs for which 
the Lansing Loom Works agree to 
pay 25 cents each. Out of the pro- 
ceeds the worker has to pay postage 
and the company reserves the privi- 
lege of rejecting any rugs that do not 
come up to its standard of qualification. 
The proposition is the same old knit- 
ting machine fraud all over again 
with one of the same promoters at 
the helm. This class of advertising 
must now look to the mail order pa- 
pers to give publicity to these 
schemes. A number of the better class 
of publications have discarded the 
knitting machine advertising and this 
loom scheme is the same sort of an 
alluring fraud to get up to $80 from 
poor women for a loom worth only a 
fraction of this amount as compared 
with other looms in the trade.” 

A word to the wise—Keep 
money. 


your 





Going Any Place This Summer? 


The Service Bureau has had several 
Tequests for information recently con- 
cerning summer trips. One member 
Wanted railroad information while an- 
other wanted to know the best route 
to the northwest for automobile travel. 

We are prepared to answer any kind 
of a travel inquiry and if you are in 
doubt ask us. A 2-cent stamp might 
Mean the difference’ between a fine 
trip, planned carefully, and one in 
Which just an ordinary time is expe- 
_. Ask us, we will be glad to 

elp, 





Offer Big Chance In Fig 
Orchards 


“I received the enclosed blank in 
the mail today,” writes a Service Bu- 
feau member. Is it worth taking a 
chance in?” ; 

The blank was a chance to invest 
$550 for an acre of fig orchards in 
Texas. All the member has to do is 
Tush $50 down there to start with. 

No, sir; we can’t see fig land at that 
Price. Better take that cash an buy 

nds and be sure of the income. We 
Will be glad to help you get safe in- 


 Yestments, 
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cA New Value in Low-Priced Tires 


OWADAYS the man who wants 

a low-priced cord tire doesn’t 
have to be satisfied with an un- 
known, unguaranteed brand. 

He can go to a dependable U. S. 
Tire dealer and get an USCO CORD 
—a tire that will deliver the full 
service he expects and ought to get 


for his money. 


Thousands of car owners whose 
tire requirements do not call for the 
extra mileage of U.S. Royal Cords, 


protection. 


are buying USCO CORDS. 


The USCO CORD is a handsome 
all-black tire. Its broad, flat tread 
with good high shoulders gives ex- 
ceptional road contact and non-skid 


The name of its makers is on every 
USCO CORD—your guarantee of quality. 


Made in 30x3 inch and 30x3% inch 


clincher, and 30x 3%, 32x 3%, 31x4, 
32x4, 33x4 and 34x4 inch straight side 


—all sizes for light sixes and fours. 








Hung Krug Seed Corn 


Utility Type 
Early Maturing—thigh Yielding 
This Corn ts al! Home Grown and 
personally selected. Consistent High 
Yielder tn contests. Write for com- 
plete information. Address 


JAY J. Newlin, Rt. |, Grimes, Polk Co., ta. 


SEED CORN. jie cing best cory large 


yielding varieties, now grown by the best farmers in 
the corn belt with satisfactory resuits. I have spent 
20 years in developing and growing this varieties of 
corn here on my farm in Ida County, Iowa, and for 
early maturing and large yields there fa none better. 
All seed early picked, seed house dried, sold on 15 

approval tests, satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Tests 95 to 938%, $350 bushel, bags 
included. ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, Ja. 


HIGH YIELDING SEED CORN 


The same kind as that on which I won the 5 year 
record State Yield Contest. Only @ Iimited supply 
left. Price while it laste $8.00 single hu. In§ bu. or 
larger lote $6.75 per bu. Bags free. Ear tested, shel- 
led, Write at once. Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, Ia. 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 














Safety Firs 





Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


If you do not find 
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Black’s Yellow Dent 


The corn that is fast gaining in popularity 
over sthe entire corn belt for high yields 
and early maturity. Why keep on grow- 
ing just ordinary late corn when you can 
get some of my early corn that I have 
spent 15 years in developing and improv- 


ing? The quality of my seed is better 
than last year and the price is less. Write 
today for free circular and prices. Also 


recleaned 1924 Manchu soybeans for sale. 


Ciyde Black, Dallas Center, la. 








Seed 


Krug Yellow Victor 


Grown and picked under our most 
careful supervision. Every ear in- 
spected. matured early and was 
picked before frost. High Wield. 
ing, Early Maturt Reid 
Type. Limited supply. now! 


Also have 1 
am 4 923 crop, go 0d germination, 


fseatua carver 
Write today for Mustrated Catalog, FREE! 
lowa Seed Co., Des Moines, la. 
The Old Reliable 
Seed Co. of Iowa 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 





Mrs, Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: 1 see reports of so 
many losing their \ittle chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 28, Water- 
loo, Ia., for a $1.00 box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for thfs terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, heatlhy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose.”—Mrs. Ethel, Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t 
let these few infect your entire flock. 
Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't. lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 


it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. -L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs... Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first 


dose.” 
You Run No Risk 


We will send WALKO White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks, So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
Send 50c for 
package of WALKO (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 28, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
1 economical large size) package of Walko 

hite Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 


BONED nc. cccvccecccccccccccccccccccncecsccooee 
as Co recccvseseccccceceseceescoece 
DGD bG éankssecsas<s covvels Be Dineccece ° 


Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted, Large package contains near- 
—- times as much as small. No war 





BABY CHICKS 








Phe Poultry 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 




















Moisture in Incubators 

One of the main reasons why incu- 
bators sometimes fail to give good 
hatches is the fact that their operators 
fail to regulate the amount of moisture 
in them according to the rate at which 


the machines are ventilated, accord- 
ing to Dr. L. E. Card, chief of poultry 
at the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The rate of ventila- 
tion is determined by the make of the 
incubator and those machines that 
have a rapid rate of ventilation must 
get more moisture than those that op- 
erate with a slow circulation of air, he 
said. 

“When the air going into the incu- 
bator is heated from about 70 degrees 
to 103 degrees it becomes relatively 
drier than it was at the lower tem- 
perature and consequently some moist- 
ure is certain to be taken up from the 
eggs. If the rate of ventilation in the 
incubator is rapid, more of.this heated 
air passes thru the machine than if 
the rate of circulation is low and con- 
sequently more moisture is taken from 
the eggs, So much may be drawn 
from the eggs that there is not enough 
left for the developing chicks and con- 
sequently a poor hatch results. By 
candling a few eggs every day or two 
the operator can soon learn to judge 











A ; De monstraton in Caponizing 


fairly accurately whether or not they 
are drying down at what might be con- 
sidered a normal rate. 

“In case the eggs seem to be drying 
out too fast, there are several methods 
that can be used to get more moisture 
into the machine, depending upon the 
make of it and the conditions under 
which it is being operated. The floor 
on which the machine stands may be 
sprinkled occasionally or it may even 
be necessary to sprinkle the eggs 
themselves. There afe other ‘methods 
that can be used with different types 
and makes of machines. 

“Ventilation of the incubator cellar 
also is important. A constant supply 
of fresh air in the room or cellar in 
which the machine is being operated 
will make it fairly certain that the de 
veloping chicks will get enough oxy- 
gen, at all times.” 





Seventeen Years’ Experience 


I believe a person should hatch only 
as many chickens as he can yreason- 
ably expect to raise. I have equip- 
ment and room to raise 400 chickens, 
and I never crowd them. Young chick- 
ens must be kept warm and comfort- 
able, have proper feed and water, and 
be cared for frequently and regularly, 
to develop into large, healthy fowls. 

I use sitting hens for hatching, as I 
have Buff Orpingtons, and they lay 
well in winter and sit early. Two days 
before hatching time, I powder the 
hens well with sodium fluoride. When 
the chicks are all hatched and dried 
and become restless, I remove them, 
with the hens, to the coops. 
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- Early Layers 
Thousands of poulfry raisers having wonderful 
success with Certified Thorobred Farrow Chix 


Leghorns Anconas 


Established in 1916 
3 Million Chix a Season 
Send today f free catalog gitrlog chewing 

views of on ferme and chickeries; 
. the reason mo von Taey Farrow Chix buyers are 
ping early 
Address nearest Toffee, 


Rocks 





layers. 


DES MOINES, JA. 











ROF. King’s chicks 


the thousands 
anteed. 


. MAY 100 500 
W. Leghorns ..ccecccccccece 012.00 $58.00 Silver ed wennpeties: .< 15.00 72.00 
8. C. Rede and Bd. Rox..... 13.00 63.50 W.Orpingtons,...........-. 5.00 72.00 »* 4 
W. Wyand., W. Rocks and Light Siebaees Pevemeneesives 17.00 87.00 “= 
BR. C, ROdS.0. coccccccere 14.00 66.50 Black Glants....... ......6+ 25.00 
Buff Orpingtons............+ 15.00 72.00 Assorted Chicks............. 11,00 


hatchery. You can secure his Profitable x only from 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, 


pred --they are shone at any price. And 
at the prices quoted here y~ ey ai ants rks ains, 

reeding and 100 per cent Live 
by Prof, Se Be jap yoar order for quick ¢ livery or write for catalog, 


55.00 
Also low prices on many o pecia) strains. WARNING--Prof. King is notconnected in any way with any othe 
e 













Customers numbered by 
livery personally guar - 







Box M, Iowa City, lowa 





My coops are made of large dry 
goods boxes, roofed with tar paper, 
and kept well painted. There is a par- 
tition in each one and I put two hens 
and thirty or forty chicks into each, 
“tach coop has a sliding glass window 
for ventilation and light, and a slat 
lower front with a solid door to shut 
at night and on cold and rainy days. 
I never allow the chicks to get damp, 
as I have found that they can stand 
quite a bit of cold weather if it is dry. 

If for any reason the chicks be- 
come lousy, I powder them very light- 
ly with sodium fluoride. I never grease 
them. 

The second day after the chicks are 
hatched, I start feeding them. Their 
first feed is sour milk. I catch each 
chick and dip its bill into the milk to 
make sure it is the first food and that 
each one gets some. It pays well to 
spend the time doing this. 

Then I place a handful of clean, 
warm sand before each hen and soon 
all the chickens will pick at it and 
get some. I consider a good start for 
the chickens the most important thing. 
I may be mistaken, but I have formed 
the opinion that a great deal of the 
bowel trouble some people’s chickens 
have is caused by improper starting 
and not enough grit in the food. 

My chicks are fed five times a day 
for the first.ten days. The first two 
or three days I feed ground dried 
bread mixed with ground egg shells 
(which have been saved during the 
winter). Scraps of bread and crusts 
can be dried in the oven and kept a 
long while in a dry place. 

After the first few days I add other 
foods gradually, ground oats, ground 
wheat. or speltz—whatever we have 
on hand, as we live on a farm. Dur- 
ing March and until the chickens can 
run on the grass, I add to the feed a 
very little finely chopped cabbage, 
onion sprouts, carrot tops, etc., etc. I 
do not feed meat scraps, as my chick- 
ens have sour milk before them all the 
time. On rainy or stormy days, I give 
them a piece of meat occasionally, to 
promote exercise. They always have 
plenty of clean water. I raise nearly 
every young chicken I hatch. Occa- 
sionally I kill one that looks droopy 
or as if it might have a start of bowel 
trouble. Then I add just enough per- 
manganate of potassium to the drink- 
ing water to make it a light lavender 
color, so I have never had any disease 
in my flock. 

When the chickens are two weeks 
old, I mix one part bran, two parts 
ground oats, one part corn meal and 
one part ground barley or wheat, and 
feed it in covered hoppers, wired over 
the feeding spaces, so the chickens 











The Safe Chick 
Mash ForThe 
Wee 


irst 8 





Tw Ws 


Fucnsne 10 Satis 


BE prepared to fight off white diar- 

vhoea and the other ailments fatal 
to chicks and at the same time keep 
them growing rapidly. Feed them this 
uniform quality, prepared ration con- 
taining pure dried buttermilk and 
Proper proportions of animal and 
vegetable proteins. Builds eae 
legs and is Guaranteed to Satisfy 


Nortnaup,Kinc & Co's 
ST NG 
BUTTERMILK 

MASH 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


ASK YOUR. DEALER 


——— 
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1! our Master BreedingFarms. We 
geeky chicks. Postpaid, showy po 
our hatching eggs from specially 
KNOXVILLE HATCHERIES, Box 105, Knoxville, lew’ | 
100% e.. Delivery—Postpaid. Pure bred, £ 


Our oa,eee Heavy Laying Breeders tented 
-Bred © ts approved by State tore toate 
14 Varletion Thousands of dollars spent: 
capacity of 200 ind nny 
patrain mous ‘entpet means few ‘pelees 
is Success 
d. 64 illustrat talog F 
InsuranceMiscour! Poultry Loserated Columba fe. tie 
High class Baby Chix of eight] 
popular varieties. We obtaif]] 
selected flocks. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Ask for price® 
8) AMSEYER CHICKS) 
EARLY LAYERS—PROFIT MARKER 
tested. Leghorns, 100, $10. Barred and White & th 
Reds, 100,812. Buff and White Orpingtons, Ancous 
Minorcas, 100, $13. White Wyandottas, Buff Roc 
100, #14. ‘Mixed Chicke, 100, $9. Order from, 
ad, Bank References. Mem. I. B. ol 


RAMSEYER HATCHERY 


Box 23, Pulaski, 1008) 


























varieties. Capacity 200,000 monthi: 
enteed. Postpaid. Low prices. Illu : 
Standard Egg Farm, Gox 20 oan Girardeau, ™ 
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SprING is the time to clean 
up and disinfect. 


Time to get busy with the 
sprinkling can charged with 
a solution of Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant. 


Sprinkle it in the poultry- 
house—in the nests, roosts, 
floors. Spray it in the cracks 
and crevices to kill the mites. 

Sprinkle it in the cow 
barns, in the pig-pens, sinks, 
drains and closets—wherever 
there is filth or a foul odor. 
(t kills the disease germs, 
keeps everything, everywhere, 
healthful and clean-smelling. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 











| Tells You What to Feed | 
4 Written by experienced poultry men— 
not in technical language—a common- 
sense discussion in a simple, easy-to- 
understand manner. Full of good advice 
and hints oncareand feeding. This boo! 

should be inevery poultry raiser’s home. 


Keep Baby Chicks Alive | 
GetMoreEggs from Hens | 


Don’t blame the chick for dying—it 
would rather have lived; and it’s not : 
the little speckled hen's fault that she : 
doesn’t lay. You are to blame. Feed i; 
themright—they need a balanced ration. 
You need not take our word for it, but 
ask any successful poultry raiser about # 
the value of Collis Process Pure Dried uy 
Buttermilk in mash feeds. At least 10% 4 
should be added to all mash feeds—20% 
is not too much. 


Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk is packed in 
81, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. 


No doubt your dealer can suppl all 
not, write us for free feeding 

give us your dealer’s name. 

|} COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 215, General Offices: Clinton, lowa 




















chicks if you do ot 0 erotic tise cae 
out t half of all baby 
Diarrhea 


_ drinking water. 
ir ieieene 


om remedy down to > the jue Be 


ite Diarrhee 

way on 
~~ e claim “yt at gone Se box and remain- 
EE et your fui) pugc! 


ra $1 Order for Miller Remedies 


Sead us an order fer one doliar’s worth or more ef 
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9 purebred Chic 

— , 4 years with America’s finest poultry, 

log ern high-bred egg producers. Prices low. Cat- 
free. Ziemer’s Poultry Farm, Austin, Minn. 


Most profitable 
ens, ducks, geese, 
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can’t waste it. In another hopper I 
keep charcoal, grit and oyster shell. 

I keep the hens in the coops until 
the chickens are large enough to wan- 


der with them, and when the coops be- 
move them to the | 


come crowded I 
chicken house and place low roosts for 
them. I always sell the cockerels 
when they weigh two to two and a 
half pounds, and keep the pullets for 
winter layers. 

This may not be the best method of 
raising chickens, but I have found it 
very successful for the last seventeen 
years.—Mrs. Louis J, Kutschara, 





Brooder Coop 

Mrs. A. R.- Embree, who sends in 
the accompanying picture, makes the 
following comment: 

“It is a picture story of the brood 
coop. I like them fine in the early 
spring when the first early chicks are 
hatched. By having the chicks in 
these coops I can change them around 
very easily, so that they have the 
warm sunshine and the first green 








As soon as they 
a little older and the weather gets 
warmer I like to put them all together 


grass that appears. 
get 


in colony houses out on range. For 
the woman who has to use hens in- 
stead of incubators they are quite all 
right.” 





To Raisers of Purebred Flocks 


How many of your friends and 
neighbors have a mixed flock of 
chickens? Do you think you are doing 
all that you should for a friend to let 
them continue to raise that kind of 
poultry? How can you stand to see 
poultry, with no chance to make a 
profit, being raised right across the 
field from yours? 

Did you ever stop to think that ev- 
ery flock owner who has mixed chick- 
ens is a prospect for you to make a 
sale of eggs, or stock, or both, as they 
are sooner or later going to get better 
stock when the matter is properly pre- 
sented to them? If your breed is 
good, why not try to introduce it gen- 
erally into the neighborhood? The 
more people having your breed of poul- 
try, the more problems you have in 
common and it will be easier to bring 
about community efforts towards co- 
operation. 

After your neighbor has obtained a 
good breed of poultry it is going to 
be easier to get him to take the proper 
care of them. This is the time of year 
that it is easiest to get the mixed 
flocks changed. over to a single breed. 
—Extension Service Iowa State Col- 
lege. 





Breaking Up Your Broody 
Hens 


Those poultry raisers who depend 
on artificial incubation of eggs for 
their chicks or who buy baby chicks 
from hatcheries should watch their 
flocks carefully for signs of broodi- 
ness and take prompt steps to prevent 
the hens from setting. A hen if 
caught and confined in a slatted 
broody coop the day she starts to set, 
and fed well, can be much easier in- 
duced to give up this desire and go 
back to laying than if she is allowed 
to have her way on the nest for sev- 
eral days. 

The old idea of ducking and starv- 
ing to prevent broodiness is not to be 
recommended where further egg pro- 
duction is desired. We have found it 
convenient to mark the broody hens 


The coupon below is good for 50c on the first pound package of 
a remarkable Poultry Invigorator, Growth Stimulator and Egg 
Producer that combines, for the first time, in a practical and 
usable way, the ingredients of Yeast and Cod Liver Oil. 


COMKEYS SZ 


Made from the richest yeasts in the world with which Cod Liver Oil 
is incorporated by a patented Pheer which, to a remarkable degree, preserves 

1, and the energy resulting therefrom is released in 
the fowl. This valuable process iscarefully safeguarded and controlled by thisCompany. 


SECRET OF GREATER EGG FERTILITY AND 
GREATER EGG PRODUCTION NOW SOLVED 


Science has recently discovered two vital principles in certain foods, without which 
become diseased and die. These two principles are known as 
Cod Liver Oil is the best and cheapest form of supplying 
Vitamin A, and the Yeasts used contain the valuable growth and health stimulating 


the potency of the Cod Liver 


animals will waste away. 


Vitamin A and Vitamin D. 


Vitamin B in high concentration. 


Grain frequently contains but little of these two Vitamins and consequently most chick- 
ens, unless they range over a wide territory and secure a great variety of feed, do not 
receive sufficient A and B Vitamins for good health, egg fertility and high egg production. 
aBe! is the only product in which these two necessary food principles, Vitamins “A” and 
*may pap eentey be supplied every fowl in anaccurate,effective and economical manner, 


ITI EAN AND FREE-RUNNING 
AND READILY MIXES WITH MASHES 


1 lb.—30 Hens—30 Days 


One pound will feed approximately 30 fowls, 30 
days. To feed 50 breeding or laying hens or 
pullets costs about 9c per gay: 50 growing birds 
4to 12 weeks old, 6c per day; 50 chicks up to 4 
weeks old, only 3c per day. Prices of Y-O are as 
follows: 1 ib. backage, $1.50; 2 Ib. package, $2.75; 
§ lb. package, $6.25, 


USE THE COUPON THE G, E, CONKEY co. ~S 


= 6719" Broadway, Cieveland, Ohie 
= Here 
Ef 


? 
4= Name 
a. Town 


= 5 a ieee, 


—-, 


SSS —y, 


SAVE 50c 


Fill out the coupon on the right, with your 
name and address, clip and mail it with a 
dollar bill and we shall mail you at once a 
full $1.50 pound package of Conkey’s Y-O, 
sufficient for feeding 30 hens 30 days. If you 
are not satisfied after feeding it, write us 
and weshall immediately return your money. 
Send the coupon while you think of it. «ee 


‘THE G. E. CONKEY CoO. 
6719 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio 










YEAST with 
Cod Liver Oil 





Money Back 


if Conkey’s Y-O does not 
Make Eggs More Feriile. 


Make Chickens Healthier 
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BABY CHICKS 








STOP CHICKS DYING! 


Send To-Day $1.00 


Pin a dollar bill to your order 
and the medicine atey | be sent 
post paid. Satisfaction G uar 





For a bottle containing enough Coccidiosis 
and diarrhea medicine to treat 200 
chicks. 

Coccid 
chicks one to ten weeks of age. 


Killips Poultry Laboratory, 


Directions with order. 
causes severe losses among 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 











with a special colored spiral celluloid 
leg band. This gives one the oppor- 
tunity to get a line on the broody 
tendency of the individuals in the 
flock. A numbered aluminum band is 
even better as it, in connection with 
a simple memoranda, will indicate the 
number of times broodiness is a fac- 
tor during the season. While broodi- 
ness is not necessarily an indication 
of restricted egg production, it often 
results that way and at best is a nui- 
sance where a large and continued 
egg production is desired. 








More Poultry 
fiowwut Profits 


from lowa’s reli- 
able hatchery. You get chicks from 
healthy flocks, culled and supervised 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are 


Health Hatched Chicks 


Shipped, live delivery guaranteed. We 
offer the five best breeds for lowa 
poultry raisers—all money-makers. 
Health-Hatched Write for descriptive 
literature now. 
WapsieValiey Hatchery 
Box 807 Independence, la. 
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Give Your 
Chicks 





The day they hatch put Chick Size 

PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 

FLAKE before them and keep it 

there. 

You will then be sure of strong, 

healthy chicks, and big-boned, meaty 

fowl at maturity, as well as early 

laying pullets. 

The cost is very little. 

Packed in adult and chick sizes. 
DEMAND PILOT BRAND 














2 Our shell is not 
‘ -T packed under any 
PILOT other name. 
enare A | 
ans OYSTER SHELL 
PRODU 
WIA CORPORATION 
mii Security Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR POULTRY 


SEED CORN and BABY CHICKS 


Wenger's Gold Medal Corn. a a 
quality, early maturity, 10 days ques than RB. Y. D. 
Developed in = ® yeare special ca reeding. 

athered early ry arted in furnace 
Price #4. 














97 to 99% test. 
heated seed house. 
97% germination. 


BLOOD TESTED BABY CHICKS 


All popular breeds, guaranteed against Baciilary 
White Diarrhea. Price $15.50, 100. (except Rose 
Comb and Barred Rocks). Order from this ad, or 
write us for dates. varieties and number wanted. 
Our motto “The Golden Rule” and “Business 6a 


the square.” : 
S$. B. WENGER, South English, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


.50 per bu. 





Guarantees | 
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The Four 
Threshermen 





They — 
Save All the Grain 


The minute the head of a bundle comes 
from the feeder, the first thresherman, the 
Big Cylinder, tears into it. The big teeth of 
the cylinder and concaves are set by hand, 
close enough to thresh every kernel out of 
the head, but not so close as tocrack the grain. 


At the speed of a mile a minute, the Big 
Cylinder throws the flying straw and grain to 
the second thresherman, the Man Behind the 
Gun. The grain goes through its grate, is 
stopped by the check plate and sent direct 
to the grain pan. 


More than 90 per cent of the grain is separat- 
ed right there, and separated forever, in a 
Nichols & Shepard thresher. 


The third thresherman, the Sleel Winged 
Beater, then takes a whack at the straw, 
batting it down to the last thresherman, the 
Beating Shakers that beat, beat, beat the 
straw, ‘till the last kernel of grain is beaten 
out and saved, 

Send for the book, ‘How a Good Thresher 
ie Built,” that tells how the Four Thresher- 
men will work for any farmer at a reason- 
able price. A post card will bring it free. 


NICHOLS ¢ SHEPARD COMPANY 

Threshers Tractors 
296 Marshall Street 

BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 


How A Good Thresher } 





Send for 
your copy 
The’ book: “How 


a Good Th-esher 
is Built” is free to 
farmers, Co 


ShepardThreshers. 








NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY 
- ee 


~it SAVES the FARKMER’S THRESH BILL 





n Men over 35 years old. with 
HS tie Prefer farmers, retired 
or active to work full or part 
time. Also men now selling to farmers to carry our 
product as side line. Exclusive territory. “Standard 
product, Liberal commission, Write today. 
occe, Box 168, Ociwein, Lowa 








RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsofi10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50 doses - 18¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15c PER DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 


























[The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


World’s Champion Milk Cow 
Dies 

The world’s greatest milk cow is 
dead. Segis Pietertje Prospect, a pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian, passed away 
suddenly on the western farm of Car- 
nation Milk Farms, near _ Seattle, 
Wash., on March 20, at nearly twelve 
years of age. 

When she was six years old she 
completed the yearly test period 
which brought her world-wide recogni- 
tion. Under the supervision of the 
Washington State College of Agricul- 
ture she produced in 365 consecutive 
days 37,391.4 pounds of milk and 
1,158.95 pounds of butterfat, equal to 
1,448.6 pounds of butter. Three years 
later she nearly equalled this record 
by producing 35,550.4 pounds of milk 
and 1,416.5 pounds of butter in a 
year, thus becoming the only cow in 
the United States -to produce over 
1,400 pounds of butter in each of two 
yearly tests. 

A few weeks previous to her death 
Prospect gave birth to a promising 
bull calf and shortly afterwards she 
completed a strictly official seven-day 
test with a record of 35.22 pounds of 
butter, the seventh that she had made 
above thirty pounds of butter. At the 
time of her death, this cow headed all 

















lists of all cows of all breeds and all 
ages for milk production for all pe- 
riods from twelve to twenty-four 
months. During the 730 days of her 
two highest tests she averaged prac- 
tically 100 pounds a day. 

Prospect’s progeny prove that she 
possessed the ability to transmit her 
high production characteristics. A 
long list of her sons’ daughters have 
been tested for seven-day periods as 
two-year-olds and average 19.38 
pounds of butter at first freshening. 

During her second yearly test, as a 
nine-year-old, she was exhibited at the 
Pacific International Livestock Expo- 
sition, where she was made first prize 
advanced registry cow. 

Two of her sons are now in the Car- 
nation herd. Three” offspring were 
sold, her youngest daughter going to 
Japan last summer. 

Segis Pietertje Prospect was bred in 
the herd of Geo. V. Leighton, Boise, 
Idaho, and was bought as a young cow 
and developed by Carnation Farms. 
She was sired by King Segis 10th, one 
of the best sons of the famous sire, 
King Segis. The dam of Segis Pie- 
tertje Prospect was Beauty Pietertje 
Clothilde by Beauty Pietertje Prince. 


Native Capacity Feed and Care 


The value of feeding a balanced ra- 
tion, coupled with regularity of feed- 
ing and milking, is brought out quite 
forcefully in two dairy herds in the 
Clayton-Allamakee counties cow test 
association, These herds are at Post- 
ville and of similar breeding, the main 
difference being in the feeding and 
care of the animals. The chances are 
also that there is some difference in 
the innate milk producing capacity. 
One herd of fifteen cows produced a 
total of only 2,157.9 pounds of butter- 
fat, at a feed cost of $447.34, making a 
profit above feed cost of $457.30. The 
other herd of seven cows produced 
2,503.5 pounds of butterfat at a feed 





‘Asueulanas Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago 


Strength and 
Durability 


Zinc Insulated American Fence with 
its heavy uniform zinc insulation against 
rust is as different from ordinary fence as 
Banner Posts with their railroad rail con- 
struction and slit wing anchor plate are 
different from ordinary T-Steel Posts, 


Banner Steel Posts with their railroad 
rail design have the strength to hold the 
fence securely in line, plus the solidity to 
withstand the strain of installation and 

many years of hard service. 


Easy to Attach 
Line Wires 


Continuous rows of notches close to- 
gether, running up and down both sides 
of the post, provide easy attaching of 
line wires. 


Wires easily fastened with Zinc Insu- 
lated ‘‘Hump”’ Fastener, which snaps on 
both sides of the post and holds wires 
securely. 


Also note how the notches extend out 

and away from the body of the fence so 

that snow, moisture, etc., cannot 
lodge, and start rust. 


Large Anchor 
Roots the Post 
Into the Ground 


Note the split fins. As the first fin cuts a slot in 
the soil the second fin crowds dirt over it and the 
third fin closes the opening cut by the second. 
Banner Posts hold their anchorage while the 
fence is being stretched. Design Patented. 

American Zinc Insulated Fence (insulated 
@gainst rust) and Banner Posts are sold at no 
extra charge, yet give you so many more years of 
service, that they provide the most economical 
fence you could own. See them at your dealer’s. 

Practically all of the leading railroads in the 
United States use our fence and posts. Our fence 
is selected and used each year to enclose pens at 
the International Live Stock Exposition held in 

Chicago. 


New York Boston Birmingham 
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cost of $376.97, and returned a profit 
of $791.89 above feed cost. In other 
words, the seven cows gave their own- 
er $334.59 more profit than the fifteen, 
with much less labor. ¥ 

In the case of the fifteen animals, a 
ration of timothy hay, corn stover, ear 
corn and some oats was fed. Rough- 
ages were red clover hay and silage 
for winter feeding. The grain ration 
was made up of a mixture of 500 
pounds of corn and cob meal, 200 
pounds of ground oats, 200 pounds of 
wheat bran, and 200 pounds of linseed 
oil meal. 

The man with the small herd not 
only fed a balanced ration, but he fed 
his cows according to their produc- 
tion, which the man with the large 
herd neglected to do. The owner of 
the small herd said he considered it 
necessary to weigh the milk night and 
morning from each cow at least once 
each month and to have it tested for 
butterfat, J 





Holstein Champion Producers 


Champion class leaders of the Hol- 
stein advanced registry in yearly and 
305-day butterfat production, were re- 
ported as follows on December 1, 1924. 
The record made by De Kol Plus Segis 
Dixie was made under strictly official 
conditions; the others were made un- 
der semi-official rules. In the 305-day 
records, the letters “CC” refer to the 
number of days which the cow carried 
a calf while making her record. 

YEARLY DIVISION 
Pounds fat 
Mature cow—De Kol Plus Segis 

MED. ¢.c's.0 bao Gaeednae canes areata ded 1,349.31 
Senior four-year-old—Ghahamholm 

ee, PRUNNOC BOGS oo cecccccvcesvce 1,141.40 
Junior four-year-old—Queen Piebe 

DD scccushevweUesiseateceess i 
Senior three-year-old — Wisconsin 

SE Rar ott ac ohn CPE ee O46 oF 1,062.35 
Junior three-year-old — Finderne 

Holingen Fayne 
Senior two-year-old—Queen Bessie 


1,116.05 


meets® OFIGERY «025.0 0cccscreses 895.63 
Junior two-year-old—Finderne Mu- 
UMNUD 6 chee nc acctee nace atone 960.51 
305-DAY DIVISION 

Mature cow—Grahamholm Colan- 

tha Segis Maid (CC 226d........ 974.43 
Senior four-year-old—S. V. K. P. 

Melba of Sunnyside (CC 183d).. 886.99 
Junior four-year-old—Bess Johan- 

pa Ormsby (CC 2004); .siccccccas 834.92 
Senior three-year-olu—Rose De 

Kol Wayne Butter Boy (CC 191d) 789.12 
Junior three-year-old — Canary 
Snowball Gettie (CC 195d)....... 767.78 
Senior two-year-old—Traverse Co- 

lantha Walker (CC 214d)........ 731.35 
Junior three-year-old — Ormsby 
Sensation Aboekerk (CC 241d).. 682.46 


Only one of these champion Holstéin 
records was made in Iowa. Rose De 
Kol Wayne Butter Boy, champion se- 
nior three-year-old in the 305-day divi- 
sion, made her record in the herd of 
Hargrove & Arnold, Norwalk, lowa. 





Butter Records Increase Prices 
of Cattle 


Animals from tested dams and sires 


‘Outsold those of untested parentage at 


the sixth annual spring guaranty sale 
held by the Iowa Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation, at Waterloo, on March 10. 
The top of the sale was $425, for the 
young bull, Iowana Ona Fryslan, con- 
signed by Iowana Farms, of Daven- 
Port. This bull was from a sire which 
has high record daughters and from 
&dam with a yearly butter record ex- 
ceeding 1,000 pounds, The average 
Price received for 67 head in the sale 
Was $178. The following tabulation 
showing prices received for animals of 
tested and untested breeding was quot- 
d by the Holstein-Friesian World: 


No. Ave. 
F sold price 
emales with A. R. records.... 7 $234.26 
emales with S. O. records .... 2 235.00 
‘males without records from 
Mmeed Gams ......ccccceleces 11 178.18 
‘males without records from 
Untested dams .........eeece 25 165.40 
‘males under 2 yrs. from A. 
hon MMR cs watslencaesactoves 1 = 90.00 
‘males under 2 yrs. from S. 
Fer, OT ie eee 5 189.00 
males under 2 yrs. from un- 
teste? dams ........ seccccesull 21600 
‘proved bulls from A, . 
yams Se vica te cena Sewduanes Rae 188.00 
qroved bulls from Ss. O. 
patmand Mtkeedvensd nae ts Reeeteece 250.00 
, ve bulls from untested 
Teer eroeererrerer Terre 132.50 





We Want YOU to Have 
the World's Easiest- 
Running Ball-Bearing 





Cream Separator 


The local McCormick-Deering dealer will set 
up the machine on your farm and show you 
how to use it. It will be adjusted perfectly, and 
if it doesn’t do better work and run easier than 
any cream separator you ever owned, you will 
be under no obligation to the dealer to keep it. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed 
by the Largest Manufacturer of 
Dairy Farm Equipment 


You should have a McCormick - Deering 
BALL-BEARING Primrose Cream Separa- 
tor. You needn’t let lack of ready cash stand 
between you and this easy-running, close-skim- 
ming machine. The McCormick- Deering dealer 
offers you 12 full months to pay for any size 
you pick out. 


You Don’t Have to Pay Much! 


Talk to the McCormick-Deering dealer. Ask 
him to demonstrate. After you have used your 
machine a while, you'll agree that the World’s 
Easiest-Running BALL-BEARING Cream 
Separator is the also easiest to pay for. Now 


is the time to let it start working for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave, 1, AMERIC 


Chicago, 111. 


BALL-BEARING 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Mail This 













































CAMBRIA FENCE 


Good Fence Requires Good Steel 
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AMBRIA FENCE is a Bethlehem 

product, made by experienced steel 

makers who have been making farm fenc- 
ing for many years. 

The best wire for the purpose is used— 
strong, springy, clean steel wire, carefully 
selected, full gage and heavily galvanized. 

CAMBRIA FENCE is of the hinge- 
joint type, with a tension curve that in- 
sures tautness. It is strong, durable and 
dependable. 


Ask your dealer for CAMBRIA FENCE. 
There is a kind to meet any requirement. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 








Save money at our new low prices on 
Fence, ——, Steel —_ Barb Wire 


3 ‘I sav 





DOGS 


™ POLICE DOGS 


Two nephews of the great Strongheart 
atetud. Pups for sale sired by above 
dogs. Ideal protectors of home and 
property Unexcelled for companions. 
Dr. 1. A. Anderson, Stanhope. la 
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EAUTIFUL COLLIES and Shepherd 
it. Natural Heelers. Pictures 10 cents. 
BR. ELLIS, Beaver Creseing, Nebraska. 
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On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
aesots. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
nt prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information 


Hi S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Write for my free Guide Books 
PATENTS “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Invention and Industry” and 
**Record of Invention” blank be- 


fore disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch of 
your invention for instructions. Promptness se- 





cores. No cherae See mere nates, ee a 
"Brien, t tent Law ' 1 . t 
Registere ‘ate awyer, ec! y 


‘ashingtos,D. ©. 





S0-BOSS Cow Hobbie 
All stecl. Prevents kicking and tail 
, i One pail of milk pays for it. 

Price 75c at your hardware store. 
Simonsen Iron Wks. Sioux Rapids, lowa 
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| HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 





Food Habits Score Card 


ETTY, four years old, didn’t like 
Y carrots. Her brother Jack had 
protested thruout his six years against 
spinach, and father privately agreed 
with both of them. Mother knew pret- 
ty well what was good for everybody, 
but as a result of these and various 
other whims in eating, she had a 
hard time getting the right foods ac 
cepted. 

A home demonstration agent intro- 
duced the family, thru mother’s club, 
to what she called the “food habits 
score card.” She asked all the club 
mothers to fill out the answers to a 
number of questions that would show 
the present physical condition and 
food habits of each family. She wanted 


information on such things as weights 
for age and height, regularity of bod- 
ily functions, and tendencies to colds 
and other troubles. On a chart, ar- 
ranged for a week at a time, credit 
was to be entered for using from two 
to four glasses of milk every day; 
for eating one, or, better, two cooked 
vegetables other than potatoes; fruits 
twice a day, if possible, or a raw vege- 
tabie, or canned tomatoes; whole grain 
cereal or bread made of whole grain 
flour; and for drinking lots of water— 
three or four glasses a day, at least. 
Credit was also given for not eating 
sweets between meals. The score card, 
it was carefully explained, is not a 
complete diet list; it is intended to 
suggest some of the essential food 
habits often neglected. The score card 
foods were to be supplemented with 
bread, butter, potatoes, eggs, meat and 
other commonly used foods to give a 
well selected diet. 

Every family represented in the com- 
munity club started out on a new kind 
of game, trying to outdo the score of 


“every other family. At first the Bettys 


and Jacks ate carrots, spinach and 
other foods they thought they didn’t 
like, just to get a better family score; 
then, as the mothers found out new 
and appetizing ways of fixing old, fa- 
miliar foods, and as every one began 
to feel better and look better, they be- 
came interested in following correct, 
food habits for their own sake, Scores 
improved and stayed good even after 
the demonstration period ended. 

Nutrition workers have found the 
food habits score card a very success- 
ful device for stimulating greater in- 
terest in a healthful diet and for sus- 
taining that interest until family food 
habits undergo necessary changes, The 
simple, specific directions as to what 
are important foods were easily fol- 
Iowed. Within the past three or four 
years some form of food habits score 
card has been adopted in more than 
two-thirds of the states, in connection 
with the nutrition work carried on by 
the extension service, directed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the various state agricultural 
colleges. Practically all of these score 
cards agree in stressing the increased 
use of the “protective” foods—milk, 
vegetables, fruit and whole grain cere- 
als—and endeavor to score the person 
demonstrating improved food habits 
both at the beginning and at the end 
of the period thru which the score 
card is used. 





Housecleaning methods have changed 
greatly since the olden days. Whereas 
we used to take everything out of the 
house at once and park it in the front 
yard and live a dog’s life with rem- 
nants of furniture, we now clean a 
pom or two at a time and live an alto 
normal life thru the cleaning 


A May Flowers Party 


Would’est a-Maying go with us? 

Then come to our May party. 

Down in the corner’s the date and 
hour. 

Come and wear your favorite flower. 


HIS rimed invitation will be a 

rather amusing way to bid a com- 
pany of school] friends to a party at 
your house in Maytime. The date and 
hour is added below and also the place 
or by whom given, 

There is no gayer time than May to 
have a party. May skies, May sun- 
shine and May flowers all combine to 
make a party setting perfect and the 
flowers give us just lots of ideas for 
entertainment, In the invitation the 
guests were directed to wear their fa- 
vorite flowers so when all have ar- 
rived they are directed to sort them- 
selves into groups, according to their 
flowers. This having been done each 
flower group, or single flower girl, is 
requested to do something suggestive 
of the flower represented. The daffo- 
dil might speak this little jingle: 


“Daffy-Down-Dilly has come 
town, 

In a fine petticoat and a green gown.” 

4 

A charade may be worked out for 
picking violets in the woods, and so on 
thru all of the flowers present, 

Have you ever heard of telling for- 
tunes with pansies? I’m going to tell 
you how to do it for it is just lots of 
fun and our pansy beds are now gay 
with blossoms. The hostess passes a 
bowl of pansies and each guest takes 
one. The lines on the pansy petals 
foretell the fortune. Three lines mean 
that the dearest wish will come true; 
four lines mean much happiness in 
store; five lines mean prosperity; if 
the lines lean toward the left there is 
trouble in store; if toward the right, 
joy is the fortune; six lines denote 
travel afar; seven lines mean a con- 
stant heart; eight lines are for fickle- 
ness. ’ 

The Initial Flower Game—Sheets of 


up to 


paper are passed out and each guest is 
asked to put her initials at the top of 
the paper. The hostess then collects 
the papers, mixes them and passes 
them out again. In case any girl gets 
her own she will exchange with an- 
other. Each studies the initials on 
her paper and then writes out the 
name of the flower which she thinks 
the initials most closely resemble, us- 
ing the initials at the top of the paper. 
For example, the girl whose papers 
reads “J. L.” writes “Jolly Lily,’ or 
if the initials were “F, D.” she might 


‘write, “Fat Daisy.” 


The papers are then collected and 
given to the hostess, who takes them 
up one by one, calling out the ini- 
tials and asking the owners to claim 
them. As the owner of the “F. D.” 
paper comes forward she says, “Fran- 
ces Downing, you look like a _ fat 
daisy!” And so on down the line, 
each is told what she looks like and 
some very funny comparisons are 
made, 

Going a-Maying—Four couples or 
eight girls go a-Maying, two couples to 
each team; one girl of each couple 
stands in front, the partners putting 
their hands on the shoulders of the 
girls ahead. When the signal is given 
the first couple of each team is to 
walk to a goal and return to touch 
off the next couple of their team. 
Hands must be kept on shoulders all 
of the time. The team which accom- 
plishes this first gets one point to its 
credit. I! is a good idea to have some 
one outside of the game to judge who 
finishes; first. The next time they 
must run to the goal; then hippity- 
hop; then walk backwards to the goal 
and back. In all four events, the girl 
who was in front first stays in front, 
her partner keeping both hands on her 
shoulders. 

In the simple refreshments for this 
party I have chosen a violet and daffo- 
dil color scheme, lavender and yellow. 
Paper napkins can be gotten decorated 
with either of these flowers. Each 
girl is served with a plate on which is 





PERMANENT TRELLIS 














tration, is a mighty good idea. 


sweet peas. 


tion. 








~ PERMANENT trellis for sweet peas, such as the one in this illus- 


The frame is made of gas pipe and 
is six feet high and two feet wide and will accommodate two rows of 
When the vines begin to send out runners, stout baling wire 
is stretched around the frame about one foot from the ground and stout 
string is then woven back and forth in the manner shown in the illustra- 
Having a permanent frame encourages one to plant the seeds of 
this beautiful flower in the fall, thus insuring earlier blooms. 
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a tasty cheese sandwich, a little teg 
cake with yellow frosting and grape 
ice with a sprig of spearmint stuck 
into it. Three violets and leaf tuckeg 
in alongside the little cake add a deco. 
rative touch to the serving. 

Just a word about the sandwiches, 
I’m quite sure you will like this cheegg 
sandwich filling which is made mogt 
tasty by grating the cheese (one cup) 
and adding a little salt, about half q 
teaspoon of vinegar, a dash of paprika, 
a speck of mustard and four table 
spoons of tomato catsup. Chili saneg 
may be substituted for the catsup very 
agreeably, 





Book Service for Farmers 


’ HE ideal book service for the open 
‘ country and the small community 
is a county library located at the coup. 
ty-seat, with branches and _ stations 


‘scattered over the county, supported 


by the county, and free to all resident 
of the county. 

However, Iowa is not so fortunate ag 
to have any county libraries as yet, 
It might hasten the day of their com 
ing if all interested in such service 
were to talk with the librarian or I 
brary board of the largest library in 
the county. 

Second, the facilities of a public i 
brary may be extended thru a town 
ship, by contract between the library 
board and the township trustees by 
which the use of the library is secured 
free upon the payment of a sum to be 
agreed upon and raised by a small tax, 
Books may then be circulated thru sta 
tions or branches or by direct loan 
from the library. About twenty libra 
ries in Iowa are thus extending their 
privileges to surrounding townships, 

But lacking both these facilities, 
there still exists the Iowa Traveling 
Library, operated by the Iowa Library 
Commission, and situated in the His 
torical Building at Des Moines. The 
books in this library are free to the 
entire state, but especially to comm 
nities without other library facilities, 

The only cost is the transportation 
from Des Moines to destination and re 
turning to Des Moines. Collections of 
forty or less are sent by parcel post, 
which makes the cost inconsiderable 
Larger packages are sent by freight. 

The period of loan is for three 
months to communities, organizations, 
schools, ete., and the time may be ex 
tended upon request. To individuals 
and clubs the period is shorter, as also 
for all recent books for which there i 
a large demand. 

Before books are loaned, a card must 
be signed agreeing to pay transporta 
tion charges and return the books at 
the expiration of the period of the loal 
and in a school or community to re 
lend them without charge. Organize 
tions of all kinds, schools, churches 
and individuals are eligible to borrow 
books from the traveling library. 

Material for debate purposes or fot 
study club use, outlines for arranging 
programs and pictures for exhibit 
study use, and books for the blind are 
also loaned. 

For information or the loan of books 
or material, write to the Iowa Library 
Commission, State Historical Builé 
ing, Des Moines. 





STARTING GERANIUMS 
Geraniums for winter bloom are bet 
started from cuttings made in April # 
May. Root the slips in wet sand, keer 
ing them there until the roots are about 
half an inch long. Then transplant 
cutting to a small pot, and later to # 
large one. The buds must be pinch® 
back as they appear in order that th 
small plant shall make a strong and 
orous growth for winter blooming. 
sole yourself as you pinch back the 
buds that appear in the summer, ti 
your flowers will be the larger and 
in winter for this act. 
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Cleaner floors 
with Less work 








Armstrong's 


Linoleum Rugs 
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Wear longer~genuine 
cork linoleum clear 
through to the 
burlap back 


le 
1¢6 
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‘ity 
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The cost is so little 











E “And even now, old floor, you’re not 


be —you ought to look far brighter after all the scrub- 
rs: bing I’ve given you. I’m THROUGH —I simply MUST 
have a floor covering that’s easier-to-clean.’’ 

ra 


ir Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are easier-to-clean. ‘*2 minutes 
eg, mopping and—CLEAN!”’ And they stay clean longer because 
ing an Armstrong Rug is always solid, genuine cork linoleum clear 
lis through to the burlap back. 


the You just can’t dislodge ground-in soil from a floor surface that 
rt splinters and chips off into pits and jagged hollows, without 
tos going back—hands and knees—to the old-fashioned, back- 
ot # breaking scrubbing brush. So let’s forget that once and for all, 
e and get an ARMSTRONG RUG. 


ree ARMSTRONG CORK COM PANY 
. Linoleum Division 
1003 Jackson St., LANCASTER, PA, 






Look for the 
circle A trademark 
on the burlap back 


ak 


Pattern 020 Pattern 960 Pattern O11 
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of really clean. That’s what’s so discouraging 
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Your Kitchen 


About the easiest way to protect 
your kitchen floor from the stam- 
pede of heedless barnyard stained 
boots is to cover it with an Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Rug. No more 
beating, shaking, or old-fashioned, 
back-breaking scrubbing brush 
methods. 


“2 minutes mopping and—cLEAN!” 
























Your Living-Room 


There's precious little beauty and 
no satisfaction left in a floor cover- 
ing that still looks soil-stained and 
grimy right after you clean it. The 
beauty of an Armstrong's Linoleum 
Rug lies in the fact that it always 
looks neat and clean. 


“2 minutes mopping and—cLEAN!”’ 


Send for 
This Free Booklet 


““RUGS OF 
PRACTICAL BEAUTY” 


Send for this book of colorplates 
today. It tells you what you can do 
right now to make your floors at- 
tractive at low cost and how you 
can keep them attractive with far 
less work. Send for it today. It’s 
Sree 
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_ This flame heats the kettle 


~ not the kitchen 


See how the focused flame of the Florence 
sends the heat straight where you want it! 


. 





OOKING heat thrown out in- 

to the kitchen means a three- 
times-a-day drain on your time and 
temper. Cooking heat that goes 
straight to the bottom of the kettle 
will give you the best cooking re- 
sults in the least amount of time. 





That's the working principle of 
the Florence—the oil range with 
focused heat. Specially designed 
burners send the heat directly into 
the cooking, where you want it. 

Naturally, this more efficient 
stove helps you cook better meals. 
The certainty and the simplicity of 
the Florence cut out all the guess- 
work. You can have the right heat 
— where you want it—at the turn 
of a lever. To start the Florence 
you have only to turna lever, touch 
a match to the asbestos kindler, and 
the range is ready to cook your 
dinner. 


Florence kitchens are 
cool in summer 


No use to hope for a cool kitchen 
if your cooking stove throws much 
of the heat out into the room. The 
Florence uses the heat for cooking 
and leaves the kitchen cool—a 
pleasant place to work on a hot 
summer day. 

Your first glimpse of the Flor- 
ence will tell a story of service and 
beauty. The sturdy frame is built 
for years of hard use; the shining 
enamel means just as many years of 
good looks. Here's an oil range 
that you, as a good housekeeper, would be proud 
to have in your kitchen. 


Go see for yourself 


Ask one of your neighbors who use the Florence 
to show you how convenient it is. How 1 lights 
at a turn of the lever and a touch of a match to 
the clean asbestos kindler. No wicks to trim. Let 
her tell you how reasonable the Florence is in its 
demands for kerosene—one of the cheapest fuels 
known, and one that is always easy to obtain. 

Or — go to the nearest department, furniture 
or hardware store and look the Florence over. 


This cut-away view shows how the blue 

flame of the Florence goes straight to the 
cooking. The heat is focused just where 
you want it for quick cooking. 



















The Florence Leveler 


is one of the Florence's many refinements—a device 
on each leg, which overcomes any unevenness in 
the floor. Just turn the screw to the exact height 
indicated by the spirit level on the feed pipe. 


Florence Stove Company 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Division Orrices 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, 


Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence 
Ovens, Florence Water Heaters, and Florence 
Oil Heaters. 














Made and soldin Canada by McClary’s, 
London, Canada 


FLORENC 


Oil Range 


© 1925, F. S. Co 


Just look at the oven. There's no other oven like 
it. The ‘‘baker’s arch” prevents heat pockets, The 
patented heat spreader insures even baking. The 
asbestos lining holds the heat and saves time and 
fuel. A heat indicator on the oven door shows 
the amount of heat in the oven. 











“Get Rid of the ‘Cook Look’ ” is the name 
of a booklet that contains information 
about the Florence Oil Range, that is both 
valuable and interesting. If you will give 
us your name and address we will send it 














to you free of charge. 
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Stop Mistakes in Painting 


How to Know the Real Paint Store 


NOW it by visible evidence in the form of the The explanation is: That store, in securing for its 

Farm Painting Guide. customers the Painting Guide Service, has brought 
you the authoritative recommendations of Sherwin- 
Williams who specialize on surface finishing problems 
of every kind. 


When you see a paint store that displays the 
Farm Painting Guide rest easy on the following 
points: 

From the Farm Painting Guide select the correct 
type of material, just as you select the correct color 
from the color card. No uncertainty. Save this 
copy of the ‘‘Guide’”’ to use when needed. 


That store has the right type of paint, varnish, 
stain and enamel for every surface. That store 
will give you accurate counsel. That store will 
give you the same skilled service no matter 
who waits upon you —clerk or proprietor. 
That store will recommend good painters if “PAINT HEADQUARTERS” 


needed. 
It is the store with the Farm Painting Guide 


Write the S-W Dep’t of Home Decoration. Ask for r 
attractive free painting booklet B-450 and the set 
SHER WIN WILLIAMS of fine color plates showing beautiful interiors. Send 
FARM 50c (65c in Canada) for the 177 page book on Home 
Decorating—profusely illustrated with newest ideas 


P AINTING GUIDE TRADE MARK in full color. Thousands of these books are being 


distributed. Write Dept. B-435 at address below. 

















































TOENAMEL 


USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TO STAIN— 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TO VARNISH— 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TO PAINT— 
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NAMED BELOW 
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S-W Auto Enamel 
Clear 
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Paint 


Wall Finish Old Dutch Enamel 

















S-W Handcraft Stain | , 
Floorlae 


S-W Oil Stain 








Sear-Not Varnish Enameloid 









CEILINGS, Interior 


Exterior 


CONCRETE 


Flat-Tone 
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SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall 
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DOORS, Interior ..... SWP House Paint Vv 
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SWP —— Paint 
Metalastic 
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Enameloid 
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SWP House Paint 
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S-W Handcraft Stain 
S-W Oil Stain 
Floorlac 


= SHER WIN-WILLIAMS 


INTS AND VARNISHES 


Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 


SWP House Paint 
Flat-Tone 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloid 














WOODWORK 
Interior . , 










For Cleaning Painted 
and Varnished Sur- 
faces use Flaxoap. 
Made from linseed 


For Removing Paint 
and Varnish use 
Taxite— quick — easy 
a ——- 
ical—can be used 
anyon 











oil—contains no free 
Sikali— restores origi- 
nal lustre. 







THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


610 CANAL ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
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Look for the Hood White Arrow 


WHY? Because it marks the new 
Hood Flat Tread Balloons. The flac 
tread is important to you because it 
shows less destructive side wall flex- 
ing—-insures longer balloon tire life. 

Hood developed this flat tread 
principle in balloons. A Hood Bal- 
loon at proper inflation puts more 
rubber on the ground — gives better 
traction—more speed with less motor 


overload than the average balloon, 
and the Hood self-cleaning, non-skid 
tread assures maximum car safety. 

Let the Hood dealer tell you how 
Hood is maintaining quality for your 
protection. 

Let the tire prove these statements 
to you. 

Get the facts—they’re behind the 
Hood White Arrow. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 






BETTER RUBBER 


PRODUCTS 


SINCE [896 








The Hood White Arrow 18 a 
time tested guarantee of design, 
materials, and workmanship 
Look for this identifying mark 


for safety, economy and de- 
pendability. 





RUBB ER 


PRODUCTS 
iL 
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Pneumatic and Solid Tires * Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Rubber Specialties 


PR BTL 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





—_—— 


the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
’ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. . 








Self-Control 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for May 3, 1925, Daniel, 1:1-20. 
Pprinted—8: 17.) 


“But Daniel purposed in his heart 
that he would not defile himself with 
the king’s dainties, nor with the wine 
which he drank; therefore he request- 
ed of the prince of the eunuchs that 
he might not defile himself. (9) Now 
God made Daniel to find kindness and 
compassion in the sight of the prince 
of the eunuchs, (10) And the prince 
of the eunuchs said unto Daniel, I 
fear my lord tthe king, who hath ap- 
pointed your food and your drink: for 
why should he see your faces worse 
jooking than the youths that are of 
‘your own age? So would ye endanger 
my head with the king. (11) Then said 
Daniel to the steward whom the prince 
of the eunuchs had appointed over 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- 
riah: (12) Prove thy servants, I be- 
geech thee, ten days; and let them give 
us pulse to eat, and water to drink. 
(13) Then let our countenances be 
looked upon before thee, and the coun- 
tenances of the youths that eat of the 
king’s dainties; and as thou seest, deal 
with thy servants. (14) So he heark- 
ened unto them in this matter, and 
proved them ten days. (15) And at 
the end of ten days, their countenances 
appeared fairer, and they were fatter 
in flesh, than all the youths that did 
eat of the king’s dainties. (16) So the 
steward took away their dainties, and 
the wine that they should drink, and 
gave them pulse. (17) Now as for 
these four youths, God gave them 
knowledge and skill in all learning and 
wisdom: and Daniel had understand- 
ing in all visions and dreams,” 





Daniel is used as an example of self- 
control. The scene is laid in Babylon, 
in the broad and arid valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, watered by 
irrigation. Babylon was the oldest 
and at that time the largest and most 
Magnificent city the world had ever 
seen, or perhaps ever will see: Its area 
was about six times that of London at 
this day. Its streets were broad and 
at right-angles, like a modern city; its 
walls, according to Herodotus, who 
visited it a hundred years afterward, 
three hundred feet high and eighty 
feet broad, so that a chariot and four 
horses could turn on their summit; the 
Palace of its kings seven miles in cir- 
Cimference; its hanging gardens sev- 
eity feet high, covered with forests 
and flowers, four hundred feet square 
at the base, supported by a series of 
aches within which was the power 
lor lifting the water. These were said 
tohave been built by Nebucadnezzar, 
© remind his foreign queen of the 
forests of her native country. (We 
Suspect, however, that they were built 
0 enable the king to have a pleasure 
arden high enough to be out of the 
Way of the mosquitoes.) The greatest 
of all the buildings was the temple of 
Bel, from which came the name Baby- 
lon, or the gate.of God or of Bel. Its 
base was a square of two hundred 
Yards, and narrowing as it rose, after 
the fashion of the pyramids, until it 
reached a height of six hundred feet, 
‘Md hence was the most conspicuous 
object on all that great plain. Over 
this reigned the greatest monarch that 

ever ruled up to that time, before 
Whose invincible arm had gone down 

_o surrounding kingdoms from Ir- 

to Ethiopia. 

We can not properly understand this 

‘on unless we view it from the 
agdboint of the exiles themselves, 
5 learn to sympathize with that 









homesickness, that unutterable long- 
ing for their native land, their religion 
and their God, that breaks out in the 
songs of the captivity in the most pa- 
thetic strains ever uttered by mortal 
man, Read Psalm 42, and note par- 
ticularly that last longing look of the 
captives at their own land from the 
hill Mizar (verse 6), or Psalm 137, or 
that cry out of the depths in Psalm 
130, or the prayer of the afflicted in 
Psalm 102. The captivity, or in the 
Hebrew phrase, “the stripping bare,” 
effected a complete cure of the moral 
disease of polytheism or the worship 
of heathen gods. Not until their tem- 
ple was burned with fire and their 
holy place laid waste did they realize 
the sin and folly of the worship of 
false gods that had been so fascinating 
in the past. In their religious thought 
they go back to Abraham, their first 
father (Isaiah, 51:1-3), and we hear 
no more in all their subsequent history 
of idolatry among the Jewish people. 
The temple having been destroyed and 
the sacrificial worship having been en- 
tirely broken up for the time being, we 
find Ezekiel asserting individual re- 
sponsibility as it had never been as- 
serted before (Ezekiel, 33). Now that 
there is no more sacrifice, prayer as- 
sumes a position of much greater im- 
portance and becomes habitual and 
regular. 


The captives were no longer rulers 
but subjects, and many of them 
slaves. Perhaps not the least of all 
their trouble was the alternative of 
starvation or of eating food forbidden 
by their laws, odious and abominable 
to a degree of which the Occidental 
mind can have but a faint conception, 
Perhaps we get our best conception 
by reading of the bitter feeling among 
the native Hindu soldiers when re- 
quired by the English government to 
bite all the end of cartridges greased 
with tallow (the cow with them being 
a sacred animal), and which led to the 
terrible Sepoy rebellion.| It is this 
feature that is brought out particularly 
in the lesson. 

It has ever been the custom of Ori- 
ental monarchs to select from their 
captives taken in war the ablest youths 
for education in their arts and sci- 
ences, and the most comely.and grace- 
ful for service about their persons, the 
aim being to attach these promising 
young men to the laws and customs of 
their captors. Among those selected 
from the nobility of Judah were Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, ac- 
cording to Josephus descendants of 
King Zedekiah (Antiquities, X:10-1), 
boys probably from fifteen to seven- 
teen years of age. They wcre given 
Chaldean names, and started in on a 
three years’ course of study, with a 
view to fitting them for service in the 
Chaldean government (Daniel, 1:3-7). 
This brought up at once the question 
of clean and unclean food (Daniel, 
1:5), and altho not specifically men- 
tioned, the question of eating meats 
offered unto idols, for the “king’s 
meat” mentioned in the fifth verse 
may be translated either “the food of 
the father,” that is, the king, or “food 
of the idol.” It was the same ques- 
tion that Paul had to deal with in his 
epistle to the Corinthians. Daniel was 
the leader of the four, and held in so 
great reverence afterward by the Jews 
that they refused to use his Chaldean 
name, Belteshazzer, 

Daniel had won the favor of the 
steward who had charge of the dietary 
of the young princes, and requested 
that they might be excused from eat- 
ing the meat and drinking the wine 
provided for the support of the stu- 
dents, and be allowed a diet of pulse, 
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Ou 
OYys, wait = 
a minute | 
or your + 
Buiter~Nut?” 
C\enmm! Smell that coffee!” 
“Say, Ma, when do we eat?” 
“Who's the best coffee maker in the world?” 


] just laugh and tell them Paxton & Gallagher. 
Of course, 1 feel complimented, but anyone can 
make good coffee with Butter-Nut; it’s so rich and 
has that mellow flavor everybody likes so well. 


But the boys always give me the credit and, 
of course, I never use any but Butter-Nut. 








10 1b. Size in 14 
Cream Can-$5. 
3ib. Can ~9125 
I1b. Can ~ 60¢ 
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SAFETY FIRST 


laces’ Farmer. 


Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 


will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 

















The Truth About A Lye 





” For cleaning: 


50 other uses 
tees you satisfaction, 


for a copy of our free booklet. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


Dept. G Philadelphia, Pa. 
















MANY, many people have made 
their year’s supply of soap with 


Dairy utensils Lewis’ Lye year in and year out. 
Poultry houses ‘They save money when they use 
Garages Lewis’ Lye because they get the best 
Sisa b of results and always find it a mar- 
Red ; oe veloussoapmaker. Lewis’ Lyeiscare- 
Outside toilets _fully tested during manufacture and 
and then packed in safety friction top 


cans, in our own plant. This guaran- 
Try Lewis’ 
Lye; you'll be pleased with the results. Send this ad 
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or, as we would say, legumes or flesh- 
formers. Perhaps it was a general 
name for a vegetable instead of a meat 
diet. Reading between the lines, we 
can see quite clearly the reason for 
this request. By the use of pulse or 
vegetables, the question of unclean 
meats and meats offered to idols would 
not be raised, and by excusing them- 
selves from drinking wine, the tempta- 
tion to excess, so powerful with young 
men, might be put out of the way. In 
their own land, the Jews used both 
flesh and wine, but under the new con- 
ditions and new temptations Daniel 
proposed that they become both vege- 
tarians and total abstainers for con- 
ecience’ sake. A ten days’ test was 
proposed and accepted. According to 
Josephus, the steward prudently gave 
the meat and wine to his own family, 
and the physical condition of the cap- 
tives under the no doubt new and 
novel diet as compared with the Chal- 
dean students, was equaled by none. 
And so the novel ration was continued, 
no doubt to the profit of the thrifty 
steward. Three years of study passed, 
the examination preparatory to what 
we would call the graduating exercises 
took place, the Hebrews taking, as we 
would say, first honors easily and 
three of them were appointed to prom- 
inent positions in the civil service of 
the mightiest kingdom then on the 
face of the earth, while Daniel, sub- 
sequently made a constitutional ad- 
viser of the king (Daniel, 2:49), con- 
tinued after the downfall of Babylon 
until the reign of Cyrus, the, Persian 
conqueror. 

In this lesson and introductory chap- 
ter Daniel appears as an able, or, as 
the English would say, a clever, mod- 
est and conscientious young man, 
quick to ingratiate himself in the fa- 
vor of superiors, adroit without sacri- 
ficing principles, a type of the young 
men who in all ages have been able to 
“bring things to pass.” If we read 





there is a man of unbending integrity 
standing four-square to every wind 
that blows. 

The lesson to be drawn from this 
passage is not, as some would have it, 
the superior value of a vegetable diet, 
or of peas and beans (pulse) over any 
other, nor even directly the duty of to- 
tal abstinence; but the duty of stand- 
ing inflexibly by conscientious convic- 
tions even in matters deemed by most 
men of so little importance as food 
and drink. Eating meat and drinking 
wine, according to their own customs 
in Judea, was one thing; but eating 
meat ceremonially unclean and drink- 
ing wine in a heathen city, both in all 
probability having been effered to 
idols, was an entirely different thing, 
and these young men stood by their 
convictions. The prizes for which 
these boys were striving were very 
great and worthy of their highest am- 
bition. The temptation to fall into the 
sinful habits and idolatrous customs of 
their fellow students was powerful, 
and these boys succeeded because 
they stood by the religion of their fafh- 
ers even in matters which at a differ- 
ent day and under different circum- 
stances were regarded by Paul as of 
no particular importance, unless they 
should tend to put a stumbling block 
in the way of a weak brother. Paul 
would eat meat without question, even 
if it had been offered to the idols, pro- 
vided he did not know it; but if told 
that it had been offered to idols, or 
if in doing so, whether told or not, it 
caused his weak brother to offend, 
then he would neither eat flesh nor 
drink wine while the earth stood. 

In Romans, 14:21, taking up our con- 
duct toward our brother, Paul goes on 
to say ‘that if because of the partaking 
of meat you grieve a brother of a 
weaker conscience, you are not walk- 
ing according to the law of love; you 
are not helping your neighbor, your 
brother Christian, but are really put- 





| all things.” 





in something that is indifferent to you, 
but in which you see no wrong, offend 
and grieve this man who is bound up 
in the bonds of everlasting covenant? 
So act that your good be not evil spo- 
ken of. For when we come to the fun- 
damentals of the Christian life, “the 
kingdom of heaven is not eating and 
drinking,” not in any particular way of 
living, but in righteousness, living in 
such a way that you have the peace 
and joy which the Holy Spirit imparts. 

This lesson from the early life of 
Daniel, viewed from this standpoint, 
can not be too earnestly impressed up- 
on the minds of the young men of this 
generation. The man who stands by 
principle wins in the end, tho possibly 
after severe trials, because he is stand- 
ing on the side of God. 

In I Corinthians, 9, Paul uses the 
athlete as an illustration of the Chris- 
tian life. In training for the games, 
the athlete “exerciseth self-control in 
Those who strive for the 
mastery are temperate in all things. 
They do not use alcoholic liquors, do 
not indulge themselves in any way. 
“But I buffet my body, and bring it 
into bondage; lest by any means, after 
that I have preached to others, I my- 
self should be rejected.” 





JIFFY BREAD 

Mix together two cups of whole wheat 
flour, one cup of bran, three teaspoons of 
baking powder, one teaspoon of salt, 
three-fourths cup of brown sugar and 
one pound of dates, stoned and cut up 
and dredged in flour. Mix two tablespoons 
of melted butter and one tablespoon of 
molasses with one teaspoon of soda dis- 
solved in a cup of sour milk. Add the 
dry ingredients to this mixture and knead 
lightly to a soft dough. Form into a loaf 
and set to rise for fifteen minutes in a 
greased loaf pan. Bake for an hour in a 
rather slow oven. 





Color in the flower garden is best main- 
tained by supplementing the hardy bloom- 
ers with annuals. Among the favorite an- 
nuals that furnish a long season of color 
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COPPER STEEL ‘ 
The Original Air Sealed Burial Vay 


Boyd Patent 1879 
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Time cannot crumble 
Weight cannot crush 
Rust cannot consume 
Water cannot penetrate 
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Your local funeral director is prepared 
to provide this perfect burial protection, 





ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


HERRING Motor Company,. Des Moines 




















Iceless Refrigerate 

Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice, 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life 
time. Lowers into well, basement 
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Try It for Yourself = 


We areconfident of the resule of your judgment. We invite 
you to give Great Western Sugar the most exacting tests for 
color, purity, evenness of grain and general cooking satisfac- 
tion, ¢ guarantee it to meet these tests, to equal in every 
way the most superior sugars on the market. 

Your grocer will gladly send you a trial order, based on our 
guarantee. Ask him for Great Western Sugar by name. Once 
you have tried it, once you see it for yourself, you can order it 
again andagain—theove certain way of avoiding poorsugar, 


free 


—Seventy-five delicious new desserts are 
described im Ida Bailey Allen’s resi 

» just publ: rite soday for 
Jost cor a for Volume H of the 
Bowl Series. 








“Sparkling 
White!” 


HE purest sugar is sparkling white. 
It has been cleansed of all impurities. 
It Hoks pure. It zs pure! Sparkhng white- 
ness, luster and evenness of grain are 
naturally to be found always in Great 
Western Sugar. In the process of refin- 
ing, these important qualities are not left : 
Every possible safeguard 
governs the production of the purest pos- 
sible sugar in Great Western plants. Fre- 
quent exacting inspections demand that x 
the finished product, in purity, color and 
uniformity of grain, shall meet the high- 
est standards known in the industry. 


to chance. 


SUGAR BUILDING 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Great Western 
Beet Sugar 
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ANOTHER PIONEER STORY CONTEST 


WERE 50 well pleased with the 
work of the girls and boys in the 
924 Pioneer Story Contest that we 
pave announced a like contest for 1925. 
While over two hundred pioneer sto 
ries dealing with the early settlement 
gf the various communities in Iowa 
were submitted by our girls and boys 
inthe contest of last year, yet we are 
qnfident that there are hundreds of 
interesting stories of the early settle- 
ment of the corn belt that have not 
been uncovered, and we can see no rea- 
son why we should not have five hun- 
dred pioneer stories submitted in this 
year’s contest. 
’ We want to stimulate the interest of 
gery one of our girls and boys in the 
tarly settlement of their community. 
The pioneers are those who blazed the 
trail, making possible the settlements 
ip Iowa which we enjoy today. If we 
iknow more about the hardships they 
#ndured, it will give us a greater sense 
@ obligation of our indebtedness ta 
them and appreciation of the benefits 
we now enjoy. 
Who was the first settler in your 
@mmunity? Are his descendants still 
there? Did he leave any constructive 
wk behind him? What hardships 
did he endure? What were the prob- 
ms that confronted him? Was he 
d for any particular one thing? 
hese are questions that every boy and 
irl can find the answer to if they 
strive, and this will prove the source 
very interesting material for a pio- 
feer story. It may not be the first 
settler who did the most for your com- 
munity. It might be one who came in 
later years. In any event, there is an 
interesting biography somewhere of 
the first man or one of the first men 
ho settled in your community, and 
there are unquestionably people in the 
mmunity today who can give you 
the material for your story. It might 
bea biography of a pioneer. It might 
be of some unusual incident in the ¢a- 
veer of that pioneer. 

What was the first great accomplish- 
Ment in your community, which aided 
its future development? - Perhaps there 
Was an early church in your commu- 
tity which made history for your coun- 
ly, and the pastor may be the hero 
your story. Perhaps there is a pio- 
heer school teacher who left the mark 
o his character on the men and wo- 
men who grew up under his tutelage. 
We have no doubt whatever but that 











































Pioneer school men that could be se- 
fired, and which would be of unusual 
Interest, not only to the folks in your 
©mmunity but to other communities 
48 well, 

Perhaps there may be a story about 
the first sheriff of your county or some 
other county official. Iowa was a rough 
Mate in early days, and there may be 
* real story right in your locality 
g *bout the law enforcing officers of the 
mmunity. 

The above are just a few of the 
Many lines on which®you can secure 
Teal pioneer story of interest, and I 
“sure our girls and boys will get the 

» 4nd I am also sure that they will 
‘Make up their minds that they are go- 
to find out something about the 
“rly history of their county, and se 
the most interesting story possi- 
™%, of its settlement. 
/*% boys and girls can, of course, 














get a good idea of where to secure ma- 
terial, by looking up the early his- 
tory of your county. It may be that by 
studying the early history of the set- 
tlement of your state, you could 
secure leads that would enable you to 
get your story. We want to empha- 
size, however, that looking up the local 
history and simply copying some of 
the matter does not constitute a story. 
The early histories of a county and 
state are only good for giving you the 
point of contact as to where to get the 
story. If your story is to get across, 
you must follow the lead of the his- 
tories of the various counties, and 
write your story in an original way. 
There are men and women in every 
community who can give you real au- 
thentic facts with regard to the early 
settlement of the community. Get the 
names of these people, interview them, 
check up on the facts they give you, 
as your story must be accurate as to 
facts. 

The rules for the contest will be 
found below, and it is very important 
that you study these rules carefully, 
and follow them, After you get your 
material, write your essay carefully. 
Read it and re-read it. Be sure of its 
historical accuracy. Be sure that you 
tell of the facts it brings out, in a 
most interesting way. Make your mind 
up that you are going to write the best 
and most accurate story it is possible 
to write. Looking up the material 
will be interesting to you. Writing the 


story will be equally interesting, and 
whether you win a prize or not, you 
will have found the time you spent in 
looking up the story of your commu- 
nity and its settlement, exceptionally 
well spent. It will give you a broader 
vision and a clearer knowledge of your 
community and the men and women 
who made it possible. 

Now you boys and girls have until 
December 31, 1925, to submit your 
stories, but I just want to mention 
this, that the earlier you get started, 
the better will be your chance of sub- 
mitting the winning story. You can 
get a very good idea of the kind of a 
story the judges like, by reading care- 
fully the prize winning stories which 
were published in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section of Wallaces’ Farmer for March 
27. Others will be published in future 
issues of the Boys’ and Girls’ Section. 
There is not a single community in 
the corn belt that does not have a real 
pioneer story, if you boys and girls just 
have the enterprise, the ambition and 
the stick-to-it-iveness to get it. 

As in the case of last year’s contest, 
Wallaces’ Farmer will add 50 per cent 
to the prizes won by Wallaces’ Farmer 
girls and boys. Seventeen of the twen- 
ty prize winners in last year’s contest 
were Wallaces’ Farmer boys and girls. 
We hope that every one will be, this 
year. The contest, however, is open 
to every boy and girl in Iowa and ad- 
joining states, no matter whether they 
come from Wallaces’ Farmer homes or 





pioneer days in the middle-west. 
pete. 


Rules for Wallaces’ Farmer Pioneer Essay Contest 


Eighteen prizes, totaling $100, will be given for the best essays on 
Any farm boy or girl is eligible to com- 
The prizes will be increased 50 per cent in eaci case where the 


there are many interesting stories of ~ 





winner or some member of his immediate family is a subscriber to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. For example, the first prize will be $37.50 and the second 
prize will be $15 if won by a boy or girl whose folks take Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

The contestants will be divided into two classes, according to age, as 
follows: 

Class 1—Senior Division—Thirteen to eighteen years. The prizes in 
this class are: First, $25; second, $10; third, $5; fourth, $3; fifth, $2; 
gixth, $2; seventh, $1; eighth, $1; ninth, $1. 

Class 2—Junior Division—Under thirteen years. Prizes in this di- 
vision are: First, $25; second, $10; third, $5; fourth, $3; fifth, $2; sixth, 
$2; seventh, $1; eighth, $1; ninth, $1. 

Length of Essays—Essays in the Senior Division are not to exceed 
2,000 words. In the Junior Division they should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Preparing the Manuscript—Write in ink or type on one side of the 
paper only. Use paper 81x11 inches, if possible. Mail flat, not rolled. 

Closing Date—December 31, 1925. Essays must be in our hands by 
that time. : 

Suggested Topics—History of an old settler. My pioneer grandfather, 
My pioneer grandmother. Locating our county-seat. Story of law en- 
forcement. Our first school teacher. History of our school. The com- 
ing of the railroad to our county. Early newspapers of our town. Early 
settlements. Mills. Early history of local farm organizations, such as the 
Grange. History of our farm. Early history of farmers’ co-operatives, 
Early industries of our locality. History of owr church. History of some 
interesting person in our community. Building of roads and bridges in 
our township. Exciting elections and political campaigns. Any other 
pioneer story you may think will be interesting. 

Judging the Essays—The essays will be judged by a board selected 
by the publishers of Wallaces’ Farmer. Historical accuracy and dramatic 
interest will be the major points on which the decisions will be based. 
Announcement of the prize winners will be made in January, 1926. 

Checking Up—In going over your essay, before submitting it to the 
judges, check up on the following points: 

1. Tell the age, name and address of the person you had each fact 
from. If facts are taken from a book, magazine or newspaper, give the 
name of the publication, the title of the article and the author. 

2. The extracts you use from old family Bibles, family letters, old 
maps, newspapers, account books and all such things ought to be in quo- 
tation marks, and you should tell whose book or paper it is and who 
wrote the extract, if you know. 

3. Remember that the care with which your authorities are given 
will count heavily in the judging. 

Send complete essays and address inquiries for additional informa- 
tion to the Pioneer*Contest Editor, Boys’ and Girls’ Section, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Dés Moines, Iowa. 








not. Coming from a Wallaces’ Farmer 
home simply means that you receive 
50 per cent more money, if you win a 
prize, than you would otherwise get. 
If Wallaces’ Farmer boys and girls are 
bright enough and keen enough to 
carry off all of the prizes, no one will 
be more delighted than we. 

Now boys and girls, it is up to you. 
We have announced the contest and 
given the rules. Are you going to 
say, “I can’t,” or are you going to say, 
“Tl try”? The boy or girl who says 
“I'll try” is quite likely to be one of 
the prize winners. We will be very 
much disappointed if we do not have 
at least 500 girls and boys submit 
pioneer stories to us by December 31 
next. In any contest, the result largely 
depends upon the start you make, and 
I hope you boys and girls will get a 
prompt start in this contest. The real 
workers will be the winners. 

JOHN P. WALLACE, 





A Farm Boy’s Story 


There are all sorts of books for boy 
readers on the market, but in very 
few will the farm boy find any story 
that deals with the life he knows. 
There are all sorts of yarns about boys 
at eastern boarding schools. There 
are coming to be a few about boys in 
urban high schools; but the farm boy 
so far has not been a favorite subject 
for fiction. 

For this reason as well as for its 
particular merits, we are glad to an- 
nounce the publication in book form 
of “Tom of Peace Valley,” by John F. 
Case. Mr. Case is editor of The Mis- 
souri Ruralist, president of the Mis- 
souri Board of Agriculture, and a 
farmer who lives on his farm. He has 
taken a special interest in boys’ club 
work since its start, and this story 
deals pretty largely with that angle of 
farm life. 

His hero, Tom Woodson, lives in one 
of the out-of-the-way and somewhat 
backward valleys that we find in 
some parts of the middle-west. He de- 
cides to break away from the customs 
of the valley and go to the high school 
in a town nearby to take an agricul 
tural course. While there he is in- 
volved in a feud between the farm 
boys and the boys from the t6wn. This 
feud reaches particular intensity some 
time later, when a contest for the best 
five acres of corn is announced and 
Tom locates some good bottom land 
in his valley with which to try for the 
prize. There is a series of exciting 
adventures that will hold any boy’s in- 
terest clear thru. Incidentally there 
are some good hints about club work 
and corn production. 

The story portrays with enthusiasm 
the possibilities of an interesting life 
on the farm. The thing that most 
boys dislike about farm work is not 
so much that it is hard—football is a 
good deal harder physically—but that 
it isn’t exciting. To a person with 
scientific training and mechanical 
gifts this is, of course, anything but 
true. Mr. Case has brought this out 
very well in his story, and in so doing 
has performed a very considerable 
service for the boys who will read it. 

The book costs $1.50 and is pub- 
lished by Lippincotts, of Philadelphia, 
It can be obtained direct from them or 
thru the book department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, 
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Four-H Club Girls Page 

















The 4-H Page 

> prmapshecnreee 4-H girls everywhere! 

Do you believe in four-leaf clover 
luck? Of course you do, and so do I. 
Ever since I can remember four-leaf 
clovers have appeared along the way 
I happened to be going and I have al- 
ways wished on them, just as T am 
sure all of you have done. I never 
looked for them especially, tho [ used 
to walk thru the field of red clover 
on our farm several times every sum- 
mer hoping that I would some, 
And | did find lots there! Whole bou- 
quets of them, graceful, long-stemmed 
beauties with all sorts of curious and 
lovely leaf markings! I liked to com- 
bine them with summer flowers for 
they stood up so prim and stiff in 
water and lasted such a long time. I 
have always had what I called my pet 
bunches in the front yard, which bore 
successive crops all summer long that 
I could depend upon when I wanted to 
make a very special wish, 

Recently I wished on a different 
sort of four-leaf clover than I have 
ever wished on before, the four-leaf 
clover that stands for girls’ clubs all 
over the United States. I wished for 
a page for 4-H_ girls and in this issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer is my wish come 
true, Like all worth-while things 
wished for it has taken planning and 
hard work to make this page come 
true, but here it is, a page full and 
running over onto another page! 

I hope there will be many more 4-H 
pages, that this will become a regular 
feature of Wallaces’ Farmer, appear- 
ing once a month. Whether it does 
continue for long or not depends a 
great deal upon your interest. If you 
like the new page, won’t you write me 
about it? Do you know what I’m hop- 
ing? I'm hoping that I'll come down 
here some morning and find my desk 
piled high with letters from 4-H girls, 
telling me they have read the page 
and how they like it! Am I expecting 
too much? I shall teil you in the next 
fssue if this wish comes true. 

How do you like the music corner 
and the column on next page of courte- 
sies under the heading, “Good Cheer’? 
What would you think of having an- 
other corner—if we don’t watch out 
we'll use up more corners than we 
have—called The Hearth Fire and 
made up of letters written by all of 
us? I think it would be a good idea, 
but of course there can not be a 
Hearth Fire unless you make it with 
your letters. How about writing about 
the fun of being a 4-H girl? Could 
you tell about it in a not too long let- 
ter® Address your letters to The 
Hearth Fire, 4-H Girls’ Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Also, I want to 
warn you to be thinking of some good 
club songs. We want to have a club 
song contest later on. 

Miss Josephine Arnquist, in charge 
of 4H Girls’ clubs in Iowa, tells me 
that there are now close to 9,000 club 
girls in this state and that before the 
summer is over this number will be 
up to 10,000. We hope this page will 
reach a lot of these girls. We want to 
get news from other 4-H clubs outside 
the state, wherever this 4-H girls’ page 
is read. And I hope you will tell other 
club girls who don’t happen to see 
Wallaces’ Farmer about our new de 
partment for we want to hear from 


gee 





them, too. Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE WYLIE. 
Drawing Contest 


The first prize of one dollar in the 
last drawing contest goes to Nellie 
Farland, of Conrad, Iowa. Honorable 
mention is given to Winifred Warren, 
of Lake Wilson, Minnesota, and to Ed- 
na Tank, of Independence, Iowa, All 
three are twelve years old. 


Four-H Club Work 


The state department of 4-H Girls’ 
Clubs is very happy to know that at 
last a real 4-H Girls’ page is to be a 
reality. We are glad to welcome this 
(as far as we can find out) the first 
4-H Girls’ Club page to appear in any 
farm paper in the United States. The 
farm girls of the state of Iowa have 
long felt the need of a page all their 
very own and will welcome this one, I 
know. 

Club work is dignifying the Iowa 
farm girl. It is giving her a national 
voluntary organization of her own. 
What could be happier than the sym- 
bol of club work—the four-leaf clover 
—good luck, of course! The motto, 
“To make the best better,” brings us 
right up on our toes. The slogan, “To 
win without bragging and to lose with- 
out squealing,” makes good players 
and fair players out of us. Four-H 
stands for a four-square development, 
the education of the Head, Hand, 
Heart and Health—the 4-H’s on the 
leaves of the clover. 

In 4-H a girl can express her own 
personality and can learn to work out 
her own problems with other girls of 
her age, guided by some older woman 
known as her local leader. She has a 


sion for taking charge of one township 
club meeting this year. Let folks 
know what is meant by 4-H Girls’ 
Clubs. Irvin Cobb says, “Get folks to 
talk about the thing you are doing. If 
they say good things about it, that is 
all right, but if they say nothing about 
it—goodnight!” 

Next month I hope to be right back 
in this section to say “Howdy” to all 
of you. 

A real 4-H page at last! Surely this 
is one big step in dignifying the Iowa 
farm girl. 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
In charge of 4-H Girls’ Clubs. 





Official 4-H Club Song 


Do you know the new Iowa seng? 
Two Iowans have produced it, which is 
just as it should be. This song, bear- 
ing the simple name “Iowa,” words by 
Fannie R. Buchanan and music by R. 
M. Parish, is the official 4-H song for 
the year, 

This is not peppy like the Iowa Corn 
Song. Rather it is a hymn of praise 
to lowa and as such it occupies a place 
in Iowa music such as “America, the 
Beautiful,” does in our national music. 

Fannie R. Buchanan and R. M. Par- 
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WINS HONORS IN CHICAGO 


This home improvement booth prepared by May McPherson, a 4-H 
girl in Polk county, took first prize at the International Livestock Show 
and Club Congress in Chicago in December, 1924. 








program of work and recreation which 
carries over twelve months of the 
year. 

Wallaces’ Farmer thru this page 
will be a real source of help to these 
meetings as the 4-H editor realizes the 
problems and knows the joys of 4-H 
club work. She served as chairman 


‘of a county girl’s club committee in 


one of our lowa counties for a year 
and I know is entirely in sympathy 
with 4-H club work. 

By this time of the year a well-or- 
ganized club should have the entire 
program of work in the county office, 
ready to be mimeographed so every 
member may have her calendar for the 
year. If this has not been done in 
your club, take the matter up at your 
next meeting. Don’t forget to include 
music appreciation in your program. 
This year every county club commit- 
tee has written into its county plan cf 
work, in addition to clothing, home 
furnishings, foods or nutrition, some- 
thing on good music. The music cor- 
ner of this page wiil be read with a 
great deal of interest, I feel sure. Ev- 
ery club girl will be proud to know 
that the first music memory contest 
for rural girls ever held in the United 
States, was held in Iowa, in 1921, 
among her 4-H girls. This year sev- 
eral states are doing similar work. 

Of course, you have made provi- 


ish have written us that they will be 
glad to have us print the words of 
“Iowa in this first 4-H Girls’ page. 
No doubt a lot of 4-H girls will want 
to get the music of this song, and they 
can get it by ordering it thru their lo- 
cal music dealers if they do not al- 
ready have it in stock, or they may 
write directly to R. M. Parish, 1032 
West street, Grinnell, lowa. The price 
is 26 cents, including song and chorus. 


IOWA 


We sing of a land of happy homes, 
Of hearts that are true and strong; 
Of a land that is free as her unkept 
winds, 
And glad as her wild bird’s song. 
Chorus-— 


Iowa, the smiling prairie, 
With her miles of waving corn: 
With her wide-flung golden sunset, 
And her clover scented morn, 
Iowa, the smiling prairie, 
With her rolling fields of wheat; 
Iowa, the garden of the world, 
Where earth and heaven meet. 


We sing of a land whose early days 
Rang true to that word, “Go west,” 
Of a land that has grown thru her 
schools apd laws 
To be center of all that’s best. 
Chorus— 


Our First Letter 


Teles MESSER, of Grundy Center, 
Iowa, is the first 4-H girl to Writa 


us about the 4-H page. “I am so glad 


you are going to have a page in thg 
magazine especially for 4-H girls” 
writes Ruth. “There will be a lot of 
anxious girls waiting for the pages 
from month to month. I really wish 
we could have them oftener.” 
Incidentally, Ruth mentioned that 
she was sent from her county to thg 
International Livestock Show and Clyp 
Congress, last December. That gayg 
us an idea, and we promptly wrote 
Ruth, asking her to tell us about the 
fun she had at the International, jg 


an article that we could use in the) 


first girls’ issue. 
story: 


MY TRIP TO THE INTERNATIONAL 

LIVESTOCK SHOW AND CLUB 

CONGRESS 

My first experience in 4-H Clubg 
was in 1917, when I was a member of 
the Melrose Township Canning Club, 
Our club leader was Emma Hoffa. My 
exhibit of canned fruits and vegetableg 
placed third that year, At that time 
I was eleven years old. For the last 
three years I have been in one or mor 
clubs in Grundy county. Thru the 
winnings in my poultry club work, [ 
was permitted to enjoy the Ames short 
course twice. Last year was my first 
year in a clothing club. 

In competition with the other girly 
clubs of our county, Palermo Clover 
Club was given first place and I was 
chosen to represent our club and coum 
ty at the International Club Congress 
in Chicago. 
club winner, was my traveling com 
panion on the trip to Chicago, and 
Miss Florence Packman saw to it that 
we didn’t lose our way and also that 
we had a good time. 

The trip was planned so that we 
could see some of the interesting won 
ders of Chicago as well as the Inter 
national Livestock Show. Plans were 
made for the entire delegation of 1,200 
4H Club members to parade before 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, and what 
a lot of fun this was! 

Miss Gertrude Warren, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture had 
charge of some of the arrangements 
for the parade, and she requested that 
we Iowa girls appear in our blue club 
uniforms at the head of the procer 
sion! So we carried the Stars and 
Stripes and led off the parade. 

In my estimation, the International 
trip is one of the greatest educational 
trips that I could have taken. Seeing 
the world’s greatest livestock show 
was but a small part of the trip. We 
club delegates had awfully good times 
together, talking about our clubs ea@ 
the things we were doing. 

A story which very plainly illu 
trates one of the benefits of the trip 
was told by Mr. Martin, of the Depafe 
ment of Agriculture, Ontario, Canad& 
Mr. Martin is a very noted breeder # 
White Wyandotte chickens, and 
is what he told us: 

“One day a Plymouth Rock roost 
was out strutting around, and he found 
an ostrich egg. He called all the hens 
around him and said, ‘I am not coir 
plaining or finding fault with the : 
you are doing, but I would just like 
to show you what is being done eb 
where.” o 

A club congress of this kind #l# 
makes you wish that all girls livia 
in the country could belong to 
Clubs. I think it was splendid of # 
county to send me to Chicago. 
brother also went. I think we We? 


Here it is, her owg 


the only brother and sister 4-H mem 
bers there together—Ruth Me 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 
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Book Puzzle for April 

There were 80 Many who answered 
the March book puzzle correctly that 
we had a hard time awarding the 
prize. Next time we are going to make 
jt a little more difficult for the com 
testants and also, we think, a little 
more interesting. 

Below we are running three book 


puzzles picked out of the group that 
was sent in by readers of this section. 
Vera A. Wagner, of Marengo, Iowa, 
who submits the second puzzle, and 
Bessie M. Callaway, of Grove City, 
Minnesota, who writes the first, tied 


® for first place in this section of the 


pook puzzle contest, and each was 
given a dollar prize. Those entitled to 
honorable mention are: Kenneth Mer- 
ger, of Grundy Center, Iowa; Dora 
Purinton, of Spencer, Iowa; Sylvia 
Murdock, of Milton, Iowa; Violet Pet- 


ti, of Moneta, Iowa, and Edith Koew- 


ler, of Early, Iowa, 

Here are the new puzzles. Look 
them over and then go on to the final 
directions at the end of this article: 

1 

“The scene of the story is at ‘Or- 
chard House,’ in the suburbs of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. This was a beau- 
tiful old home with a large orchard in 
back and stately elms in front. The 
story opens with the description of the 
four girls, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. 
One faithful servant, Hannah, re- 


‘mained with them. At one time they 


were very wealthy, but lost their mon- 
ey thru aiding a friend, Mr. March 
was at Washington, a chaplain in the 
army. Mrs. March filled her days with 
kindly deeds for the sick and needy 
and doing Red Cross work. They were 
very cultured, Christian people. Meg, 
apretty girl of 18, was a quiet, home- 
loving girl, but grew petulant at times 
when she could not have the pretty 
clothes, etc., that they once could af- 
ford. 

“Jo, a boyish, impetuous girl of 16, 
Was the ‘man of the family,’ an aspir- 
ing authoress who struggled hard to 
Master a quick temper and who went 
évery day to wait on ‘Aunt March,’ a 
Wealthy, irritable old lady with a pet 
Parrot. She was mistress of ‘Plum- 
field, which Jo, to her surprise, fell 
heir to, and later in life, with the aid 
of her husband, Professor Bhaer, 
turned into a school for boys. 

“Beth, 15, was the shy and musical 
one whom all dearly loved—the peace- 
Maker, Amy, 13, the baby of the fam- 
ily, was a beautiful, ambitious girl, 
fond of art, nice clothes and always 
anxious to make a good impression. 

“Across the way, in a large mansion 
with many servants, a large conserva- 
tory and greenhouse, lived old Mr. 
Lawrence and his orphan grandson, 
‘laurie’ Laurie was the pride of his 
8randfather’s heart and also quite a 
trial. Laurie’s father had married an 
Italian girl and from his mother Lau- 
rie inherited a dreamy disposition and 
Passionate love for music. He was a 
kind, lovable, but quick-tempered boy 
Shout the age of Jo. The March girls 
8d Laurie became fast friends, and 

8. March a real mother to Laurie. 
Laurie has a private tutor, a very ex- 
*mplary young man with high ideals, 

n Brooke, who later marries Meg. 
urie goes to college, but the whole 


“me influence of the March girls and 


their good mother keeps him a good 

- A very sweet, sad chapter re 
we the death of ‘our Beth.’ 

7 gets to travel abroad with 
» Carroll and her daughter, and 


_ Meets Laurie, who has also gone 


to learn to ‘forgive and forget’ 


h Who refuses to marry him because 
é think: 
8 they are both too hot tem- 


4 


pered. Laurie goes to Italy to comfort 
Amy when the news of Beth’s death 
reaches him, and finds that it is bet- 
ter to change the girls about to Sister 
Jo and Wife Amy.” 

II 

“In the ancient city of London, on a 
certain autumn day, two babies were 
born. One was the son of John Canty. 
To his family he was an intruder. His 
name was Tom. The other was the 
son of the king of England. Every one 
talked of him, and there were proces- 
sions and bonfires to welcome him, He 
was to be known by the name of Ed- 
ward Tudor. 

“Tom’s young life was very hard. 
His one great desire was to see a real, 
live prince. One day he was wander- 
ing about the city and he came to the 
castle, but the guards cuffed him an- 
grily away. When the prince heard 
the confusion he went to see what was 
the trouble. He told the guards to let 
Tom alone. He then told the little 
boy to come in, as he longed to talk 
with someone his own age. 

“While Tom was visiting the prince 
they changed clothes, each one desir- 
ing to be what the other was. When 
Tom told him of how the guards had 
abused him, Edward rushed out of the 
castle to punish them. He was mis- 
taken for the ragged little urchin that 
had just entered and was put roughly 
from the court, 

“The prince then has to take Tom’s 
place for a time. The king dies, and 


records and these, together with other 
early ones who missed one point, are 
being listed in the honorable mention 
list. 

The prize of $1 goes to Cyril Hult- 
ing, of Geneseo, lll. Cyril is twelve 
years old. Incidentally, Cyril’s letter 
is an example of the value of post- 
scripts. When he signed his name, 
his letter contained every point wrong 
except one. Then apparently he went 
back, took a last look at the picture, 
had another thought and wrote the 
postscript that made him the dollar. 


The stickers in this puzzle picture 
were the following points: (1) The 
fact that the tire was not flat, altho it 
evidently had a puncture. (2) The 
fact that one wheel had a balloon tire 
and the other wheel an ordinary tire. 
(3) The fact that the roof of the shed 
was-shingled on the under side. (4) 
The only shadow in the picture was 
that of the automobile, and this shad- 
ow was hardly large enough to fit the 
machine. The last point probably 
fooled more people than the rest. 

We are not running a puzzle picture 
this month. Perhaps we will run one 
next month, if the readers of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section want it. Drop a 
card to the Puzzle Picture Editor if 
you would like to have them con- 
tinued. 

Honorable mention: Andrew H. 
Lauen, Meservey, Iowa; Jeanette Van- 
den Brink, Hospers, Iowa; Dora Pur- 
inton, Spencer, Iowa; Elizabeth Gil- 





held in lowa in the 4-H Clubs? 
girls in Iowa? 


France and England in 1923? 


Chicago, in December? 


Buchanan, of Grinnell, lowa? 





DO YOU KNOW 


That the first rural music memory contest held in the United States was 
That the first adolescent health contest for rural girls was among 4-H 
That 4-H Club girls with their leaders represented the United States in 


That a representative from France in 1923 and one from Denmark in 1925 
were sent over here to learn more about 4-H Clubs? 

That the 4-H Club slogan in Iowa, “To Win Without Bragging and to Lose 
Without Squealing” is being adopted by other states? 

That there are more than nine thousand 4-H girls in lowa? 


That Iowa 4-H girls’ clothing exhibit and home furnishing exhibit won 
first place at the International Livestock Show and Club Congress, in 


That there !s a new official 4-H Club song for 1925, written by Fannie 








Tom, whom they think is Edward, is 
to be made king. On the eventful day, 
just as Tom is to be made king, Ed- 
ward rushes up demanding his right- 
ful throne. Officers reject him and 
he is about to be turned out when 
Tom interrupts and gives up his place 
to the-lawful heir. Edward then gives 
Tom an office in his court.” 

Now what we want you to do this 
time is to send in to the Book Puzzle 
Editor a statement giving the title and 
the author of each of the books de- 
scribed. Don’t be too discouraged if 
you can’t figure each of them out. 
Send in the one you recognize. We 
doubt if there will be very many who 
will get both right. In addition, 
‘we want you to tell us briefly, in not 
more than two hundred words, what 
you think of the one of the two books 
that you like best. In writing this, be 
sure that when you tell what you think 
of the book it really is what you think 
and not what anyone else has told you 
that you ought to think. 





April Puzzle Picture 


On the two earlier puzzle pictures 
we had to go over several hundred an- 
swers before we found one that was 
correct. This time we had the sur- 
prise of finding that the third one we 
opened had everything right. A num- 
ber who got in later also made perfect 


bert, Fairfield, Iowa; Bernice Pierce, 
Lake City, lowa; Ralph Strait, Red 
Oak, Iowa; Ronald Miller, South Eng- 
lish, Iowa; Clarence Block, Sumner, 
lowa; Helen Wenich, Griswold, lowa; 
Rebecca Taylor, Burlington Junction, 
Mo.; Margaret Luther, Waverly, Iowa; 





Marvel Horne, Cleghorn, Iowa; Lu- 
Vern Butz, Meservey, Iowa; Bertha 
Belva, Springerton, IIL; Russell 
Gmes, Chisholm, Minn.; Hester Pit- 
zer, Louisiana, Mo. 

EXTRAVAGANCE 


“Look, papa, Abie’s cold is cured and 
we still got a box of cough drops.” 

“Oh, vat extravagance! Tell Herman 
to go out and get his feet vet.” 





HILLS 


Mountains of purple, 
Hillocks of gray, 

Oft touched with crimson 
At break of day, 

Oft bathed in silver 

Shed by the moon, 

Oft covered with blanket 
Of purest white, 

Sparkling with diamonds 
All thru the night. 


Standing like sentinels 
Grim and old, 
Guarding the wealth 
The sunsets hold. 
—Dorothy Lamar, in Every- 
girl’s Magazine. 











“Good Cheer” 
Courtesies, Customs and Entertain- 
ment 





“Good Cheer” is to be a regular 
feature of the 4-H page. Under this 
title every month there will appear 
discussions of certain common 
courtesies and customs; how tradi- 
tion has made some little acts of 
politeness “the proper thing to do”; 
hospitality, and the art—for it real- 
ly is an art—of entertaining happily 
and gracefully.—Editor. 











|S neni omic is among the oldest 

of social courtesies. Nowadays 
we ask friends to call or to dinner be- 
cause we like them and enjoy having 
them come to our house. Back several 
thousand years ago, guests came, 
sometimes invited but more often not, 
and their visits were regarded as a 
sacred obligation by those at whose 
places they were visiting. It didn’t 
matter then whether your guest was 
friendly or not, you were supposed to 
see that he had a good time, some- 
thing to eat, and to protect him from 
anyone who might try to get into the 
house and do him harm. 


The story is told of a Persian noble 
man of those days who was sitting in 
his garden one day when a man sud- 
denly rushed in, asking if he might 
stay for a while. The nobleman gave 
him something to eat, and, we suspect, 
toll him to make himself at home 
about the place. After a while, a 
number of his neighbors came in, all 
very much excited, saying that the vis- 
itor had slain the only son of the no- 
bleman. The heartbroken father wouid 
not aliow the man to be punished, say- 
ing that ‘they had eaten together and 
that in spite of the crime the man 
had been his guest. 

The custom of greeting with a hand- 
shake, extending the right hand in 
meeting, was a most important cere 
mony once upon a time when men 
went about wearing metal suits, ready 
to fight any minute. Giving the right 
hand meant that he was unarmed and 
friendly, and when this occured at 
anyone’s home, the visitor and host 
stood, eaeh with a foot on the oppo- 
site side of the threshold, each prom- 
ising not to harm the other. Amusing, 
isn’t it, to think that people once had 
to promise not to hurt each other be- 
fore they would shake hands or go into 
anoiher’s house, Now we shake hands 
with no such idea ever entering our 
heads. 

How interesting it is to know that 
the common courtesy of returning an 
invitation began in ancient Greece, 
The courtesy of returning calls was 
commonly done up to that time. Then 
it became popular to visit back and 
forth and they had such an amusing - 
system of checking up on one another, 
a sort of tally, it was, that each kept 
on the number of visits paid and re- 
ceived. These funny visiting cards 
were sometimes made of lead and 
notched and were passed down thru 
generations of- families. It was a good 
idea to carry one of these when trav- 
elimg, for it was both letter of intro- 
duction and letter of recommendation. 
Altho we can not find any source of 
information that tells us so, we won- 
der if letters of introduction and rec- 
ommendation didn’t start in just this 
manner. 





Four-H girls have decided to sing 
this year without having to depend 
upon books the following selections: 
“America,” “America the Beautiful,” 
“Little Brown Church in the Vale,” 
“Juanita,” “Swanee River.” Very 
likely most of the girls already know 
these. 
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Join the Lone Scouts 
Altho this article appears on the 


Lone Scout page, we hope it will be 
read by boys who have not yet joined 
our tribe. Probably more than 
hundred thousand boys have the op- 
portunity to read Wallaces’ Farmer. 
‘As yet a little over one thousand have 
joined the Lone Scouts. We want to 
say to the other ninety-nine thousand 
that they are missing a lot of good 
fun by staying out. 

We would like to prove it to you. 
Just a week or so ago we published 
the April issue of the Lone Scout 
News. This is an eight-page paper 
which goes to all the boys in the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Tribe. It contains the 
news of a number of contests espe- 


cially planned for the tribe, as well as 
items about ‘the activities of other 
Scouts, and shows more clearly than 
we can tell it here what the organiza- 
tion means to the boys who have 
joined it. 

If any boy who reads this wants to 
find out more about the Lone Scouts, 
let him write in for a copy of the 
Lone Scout News. We shall be glad 
to send it to him. After he reads this, 
we feel that there is a good chance 
that he will want to join us. 

Of course, we hope that there will 
be a lot of boys who read this page 
and note the anrouncements in an 
other column, who will want to join 
the Lone Scouts at once, and who will 
fill out the application blank at the 
bottom of this page and send it in 
with the 15 cents, which goes to head- 
quarters: To each of these boys who 
joins we will send a copy of this big 
issue of the Lone Scout News for 
April. He should remember, too, that 
Wwe are getting the News out every 
month and that he will continue to 
receive it by virtue of his membership 
in our tribe. 

The Lone Scout camp next summer, 
the field meet the last of May, the 
contest for agricultural merit badges 
—these are special features open only 
to members of the Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe. To all Scouts, of course, and 
to the Scouts of our tribe as well, go 
the many advantages of belonging to 
the Scout organization. As most of 
you/know, it is affiliated with the Boy 
Scouts of America and has on its gov- 
erning board some of the notable men 
of the country. The secretary of agri- 
culture and the president of the Unit- 
ed States both serve as officers. 

There is one feature of the Lone 
Scout work that it not talked about 
very much and yet is extremely valua- 
ble. This is the opportunity for mak- 
ing friends with boys in other counties 
and other states. The Lone Scout 
Messenger Department published ev- 
ery month in the Lone Scout News 
gives opportunity for Scouts to get 
in touch with other boys who have 
similar interests. One of our Scouts, 
who put his name in the Messenger 
Department early, tells me that he is 
aow corresponding with nineteen 
Scouts all over the country and that 
he has made a lot of interesting 
friends in this way. 

There are all sorts of interesting 
possibilities in Scout work. They are 
only limited by the imagination and 
industry of the Scout himself. We 
hope that the opportunities scoutdom 
offers will be seized by all the boys 
who read Wallaces’ Farmer. 


one 


The Lone Scout Camp 


One of the best bits of news that 
has ever come to the Lone Scouts of 
the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe was an- 
nounced in the April Lane Scout 
News, when Tribe Chief John P. Wal- 
lace told how he had been able to ar- 
range to have a Lone Scout camp on 
the Des Moines river near Des Moines, 
August 22-30. One hundred and twen- 
ty can be accommodated at the camp. 
The plan is to give the first chance at 
the camp to the hundred and twenty 
boys who make the best record in 
Lone Scout work by August 1. 

During the week the Scouts will live 
in the Boy Scout huts that are al- 
ready there and in extra tents that 
will be provided. There will be a 
daily program handled by Lone Scout 
and Boy Scout officials, and the boys 
who are lucky enough to attend will 
have all sorts of fun and also get a 
lot of valuable instruction in scout- 
craft. More details will be given in 
the next Lone Scout page; also in the 
next issue of the Lone Scout News, 
which will go to all members of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe. 

The cost of the nine-day outing will 
not exceed $8.50 per scout. This pays 
for the cost of food and equipment 
for each boy. The extra charges for 
running the camp will be cared for by 
the Wallace Publishing Company. 





Tribes in the Field Meet 


Since announcing the field meet in 
the News, we have received an_ in- 
quiry or two that show some of the 
Scouts do not quite understand how 
the members of the tribes are to com- 
pete. Members of tribes really have 
two shots at prizes, one shot at the 
tribe cup and one at the individual 
medals. When the tribe holds its 
meet, each member should compete 
in all the events, and should see that 
his individual report is completely 
filled out. This is then turned in to 
the tribe chief, who sends the bundle 
of reports in to us. We will then 
rank the tribe in comparison. with 
other tribes in the competition for the 
cup, and also rank the individual 
members in comparison with other in- 
dividual Scouts, regardless of tribe 
membership. 


March Book Puzzle 


We had a fine lot of answers to the 
March book puzzle, the total running 
up around two hundred. The book, as 
almost all recognized, was George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” The prize of 
$1 goes to Lela E. Massie, of Albany, 
Missouri. 

Honorable mention for early replies 
goes to Thelma Stetzel, of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa; Clinton Morris, of Rea, Mo.; Ro- 
salie Linsley, of Falls City, Neb.; 
John A. Lippitt, Meadville, Mo.; Mil- 
dred Schuster, Pilot Grove, Mo.; Le- 
ona Huelskoetter, Bingham, IIl.; Vida 
Kuyper, Confrey, Minn.; Geraldine Es- 
ther, Linn Creek, Mo.; Zella McChes- 
ney, Lynd, Minn.; David B. O’Rear, 
Pipestone, Minn.; Elizabeth Douglass, 
Senath, Mo.; Edith Tipton, Queen 
City, Mo.; Kermit Kelgeson, Bricelyn, 
Minn.; William Collins, West Bend, 
Iowa; Mary E. Head, Emmetsburg, 
Iowa; Faye Ganfield, Jamesport, Mo.; 
Catherine Tumey, Godd Hope, Ill.; An- 
nabel Jansen, Grundy Center, Iowa; 
Margaret Gross, Osborn, Mo.; John 
Verbrugge, Jr., Armstron,s, Iowa; 
Maurine Leinen, South English, Iowa; 
Carrol Armstrong, Ponca, Neb.; Lorna 
A. Livingston, Center Junction, Iowa; 
Wilberta De Ford, Altamont, Mo.; 
Emil Hedegaard, Neola, towa; Mar 
garet Clayman, Wheeling, Mo.; Myrtle 
Anderson, Marcus, Iowa; Russell Put- 
nam, Quincy, Ill.; Lawrence Camp, As- 
toria, Ill. 

A number of the boys and girls went 
on to give George Eliot’s real name, 
Mary Ann Evans. One of the first to 
note this was Arnold Allen, a Lone 
Scout, of Slater, Iowa. Another early 
one was Harold Barkhoff, of Logan, 
Iowa. 





Farm Merit Badges 


Another contest that we are starting 
for the benefit of the Wallaces’ Farm- 
er Tribe is the awarding of Agricul- 
tural Merit Badges. |t takes twenty 
merit points to win this badge. We 
have made these contests fairly hard, 
so that when a Sout has won a badge, 
he and the other Scouts will know 
that he has accomplished something 
worth while. 

Full details of the contest are given 
in the April Lone Scout News. Brief- 
ly, there are three ways of acquiring 
the merit points. Each counts ten, so 





stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 


all the privileges of the order. 


Address 





Lone Scout Application Blank 


} T have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“T pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 

Enclosed find 15 cents to cover the cost of enrolling me as a member. 
I understand that Wallaces’ Farmer is furnishing the Lone Scout badge 
free of charge and will also send me the Lone Scout News. 
bership fee entitles me to a membership card, the badge, a handbook and 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a loéal 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 
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This mem- 








that you must satisfactorily comple! 
two of these tests in order to qualify 
for a badge. 

The first is the dairy cow recog. 
In this you are to keep a record of the 
number of pounds of milk you g 
from a certain cow night and morning 
for thirty days. You are also to keg 
a record of how many minutes it too 
you to milk the cow each night 
morning. Some other information ; 
required. All of this is covered 
record blanks which we are prepa 
ing to send to the boys who want 
compete. 

The second way to earn merit poin 
is with pigs. Pick out one of 
growthiest of your March or. April pig 
and weigh him at 30 days of age, q 
60 days, at 90 days, at 120 days a 
at 150 days. At the same time thal 
you weigh him, measure him y 
Measure his length from between th 
ears to the root of tail; measure th 
height from the shoulder to th 
ground; measure the chest circumfe 
ence. In addition to giving meri 
points for this work, next fall we 
going to publish a roll of honor ¢ 
those boys whose pigs have made th 
fastest gains and those whose pigs an 
the longest. 

The third way to earn merit pointy 
is by cultivating corn. First, you havg 
to find out how many rows in your 
father’s corn field it takes to make ap 
acre. Then keep a record of the time 
it takes to, cultivate this acre the 
first, second and third time over, 





Our Lone Scout Track Meet 


As we announced in the April Low 
Scout News, Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe 
will hold a track meet the last week t 
May. A cup is to be given to the trib 


making the best record, and individual 
medals will be given to the Scouts 
making the best records in each event. 
Perhaps you wonder how thirtee 
hundred boys scattered over a dozél 
states can hold a field meet. Of 
course, we can not all get together i 
one place and compete, but we can dd 
something just as good. Each Scott 
can hold a little field meet of his owt, 
keep track of the records he maké 
and send in the report to us. Then We 
can make a comparison of these ree 
ords, considered together with the ree 
ords regarding size and age of thé 
boys, and so find out who did the beth 
In away this meet is fairer than 
ordinary track and field meet, becallié 
in the ordinary meet boys and youlg 
men compete without any reference 
age, weight or size. Our meet will ® 
so handled that the prizes may go 
either the small boys or the big ones 


The thing we are going to watch 


not just the record itself, but the re 
ord in relation to the age, heigl 
weight and chest circumference of tht 
contestant. 

What we are going to do, therefom™ 
is to have each competing Scout 
in his records in the running b 
jump, standing broad jump, running 


high jump, standing high jump, be 


ball throw, hop, step and jump, 
chinning oneself; also his age, W® 
height and chest circumference. 
An-entry blank for the meet Wit ™ 
published in the May Lane 
News. Extra blanks will be sent # 


any boys who want them. 

The prizes in the meet are 
given by Wallaces’ Farmer, and # 
only boys who can compete are S0O™” 
who are members of the Wall 
Farmer Tribe. 
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HALLACES’ FARMER, April 24, 1925 














Our Fashion Department 




















































































A PRETTY DRESS IN AN HOUR 


You can always look your best, dressed 
in top-notch style, if you make your own 
dresses, for then you need only the cost 
of the materials and very little of your 
ume. Look at this smartly styled dress, 
‘or instance; it cuts in only two pieces 
(View No. 1). Place the pieces together 
@8 in Figure No. 2, stitch up the side 
Seams and then apply the trimming as 
in Figure No. 3, and it’s finished! It will 
only take an hour! Think of it! An hour 
—the time you have often wasted won- 
dering What to wear. With a pattern like 
No. 2289 on hand, you can pick up rem- 
fants or materials that are bargains 
Whenever you see them and@ always feel 
that you have a foundaton upon which to 
work. Different trimming, the addition 
of a belt or a flower perched jauntily at 
the shoulder, and you have a new dress 
much oftener than you could afford to 
have were you to buy them ready-made. 
I think you'd like one of those new pat- 
terned silks for afternoon or informal 
evening wear. If you are slim, you'll 
%k stunning in it developed in black 
Satin and trimmed around the bottom 
The lovely golden 


the lovely and they are used to develop 
thi Straight line afternoon frocks such as 
“ee Plain silk crepe is better choice 
If ta are inclined to be a little heavy. 
oR. uu want a dress to dance or dine in, 
ond hot trim around the sleeves and the 
“* Tr edge with ostrich trimming? It’s 
ry hew and exceedingly attractive. 
4 te dress pattern No. 2289 cuts in sizes 
Fong years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
yards’ ust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
8 of 40-inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
each and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
size pprepaid Order by number and give 
Sim yee Write plainly and be sure to 

your name and A big 


fi address. 
gp quarterly, containing all of the 
sent 800" Styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 


: Remit by 
Patte © stamps and send all orders to the 
g Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 









4 
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Des Moines, Towa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





GOOD SANDWICH COMBINATIONS 
White Bread 


Sliced roast chicken and fresh mint 
leaves chopped fine. 
Minced chicken, finely chopped celery, 


mayonnaise. 

Deviled eggs chopped fine, tiny bits of 
pimento. 

Equal parts of raw carrot, nuts and cel- 
ery put thru food grinder and mixed with 
mayonnaise. 

Minced tuna fish, mayonnaise. 

Thin slices of cold tongue, 
with celery salt. 

Quince jelly, finely chopped pecans. 
toast outside and serve hot with 
toasted side well buttered. 

Toasted both sides, lettuce, bacon and 
slice of tomato. 

Layer of diced hard-cooked eggs, layer 
of sardines boned and mashed toa paste. 

Baked beans mashed to paste with a 
little catsup and onion juice. 

Dried beef filling made as follows: One- 
half cup dried beef, one-fourth cup cheese, 
ground together and cooked with one cup 
tomato soup. 

Thin slice of 
serve hot. 

Sardines boned and mashed to a paste, 
with a little lemon juice. 

Graham Bread 

Pimento cheese and chopped nuts. 

Watercress or lettuce, salt and pepper. 

Cucumbers sliced thin, seasoning or 
salad dressing. 

One cup minced dates mixed with a lit- 
tle orange juice. 

Other Breads 

Gingerbread cut thin and buttered with 
a cream cheese filling. 

Rye bread, Swiss cheese and mustard. 

Whole wheat bread, thin slices of Ber- 
muda onion, salt and pepper. 


sprinkled 


Cheese; 


broiled ham, fried egg; 
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Cooking Convenience 
for Rural Homes 
The Alcazar Oil-Duplex is the ideal 


cooking range for farmers’ wives. A 
three-fuel stove, equipped to burn 
either wood or coal and kerosene oil— 
singly or together. 

This model keeps your kitchen warm 
in winter, cool in summer, and makes 
cooking the year ’round a real pleasure. 

There are Alcazar models for every 
kitchen—from kerosene oil cook 
stoves, with every convenience that the 
city home enjoys from a gas range, to 
the latest typesof coal and wood ranges. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 
425 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

































The leading dealer in your 
town carries an ‘** Alcazar”* 
range perfectly adapted to 
your kitchen. See him— 
or write to us direct. 


eAleazar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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USED IN OVER ONE MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES 


“vista HUREBUTS STORY > Te BIBLE 


BY JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 


Recommended by all denominations for Its freshness and accuracy. 
for its simplicity of language, for Its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE BIBLE 

FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND a 
sixty-eight stories each complete in i yet 
forming tinuveus narrative of the Bible from Genesis to 
Tie eeokd wid wince rendered vitally interesting by the Doted 
@uthor’s fresh and realistic treatment. 


The tage! So tse pte Boo Ulsceohns FOE 
Oe 00 
a nts FF] oqate, 16 enter platen, 280 Ulacteatons C % 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Book and Bible Publishers, 302 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 
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CEMENT 


used in that new building improvement ot te 
that you are planning will give you ser- ara 


vice in 1975 as well as in 1925, * % 








ALPHA CEMENT knits sand and stone, 
eee or sand and gravel, into substantial con- the 
oe struction that grows in strength as it ages. pe ee 98 





he No rot, no rust, no fire loss. 







% Alpha Portland Cement- Company 
hice CHICAGO, ILL, EASTON, PA. 

oe Battle Creek, Mich, Ironton, Ohio St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston New York 










Baltimore 


























Feed Your ~ MERRY WAR LYE 


OGS eat better when a little 
sihtiirfecaayetsorit | For Feodin 
eir —and you know i 
ue sepee ute te ny meat and or Socing 
fat. R LYE also Biesctve a table: 
Soap 
ps up the res ce 0; 
hogs to certain diseasesand helps | Sve HALE acon in water and mie 
bead — up. Lang scrawny, feed n ight t and morning. It on dry 
y ho usua rove Orou ly 
quickly when fod MERRY WAR | ganof MERRE WAI LTE ip cach 
LYE—even healthy directions carefully. 
hogs do hesten Costs little to 
feed—120 feeds in every can—pays for itself many times over. 
For years hog raisers have been feeding MERRY WAR LYE—th 
ir experience~-feed your hogs MERRY WAR LYE. 





for ten hogs or thorough! 
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Look For The Picture of mn oe on The Label 


if dealer Sot oo Geom, $1. 
our dealer can 
we will chip Menmapeents ty euprese.(ebargen ootlee 
&. MYERS LYE CO., Dept. N Third Street and Clark Ave. 











“Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER | Days 


A Tale of 
California in — 
the Gold R 














SYNOPSIS—It was a fix for a reputable 
young man from Vermont to be in. He 
had lost all his own money and fourteen 
hundred dollars he was carrying to friends 
at Coloma. More than that, he had un- 
wittingly helped Joaquin Murieta and his 
gang of bandits to escape from the San 
Francisco gambling den they had held up. 

It was still a stranger fix to the New 
Englander to find himself accompanying 
“Old Misery” and his bear Bill Williams 
to their camp in the mountains in hopes 
of striking gold and so recover the lost 
money and at the same time escape pur- 
— who wanted him for helping Mu- 
rieta, 

Having settled Gilbert in his valley 
Old Misery left him in charge with Old 
Miguel, a Mexican he had taken in, and 
Marie, Old Miguel's granddaughter, while 
Old Misery was away on a trip to Coloma, 

In the bar-room of the hotel at Coloma 
he ran onto an old friend, Pretty Soon 
Jim Phipps. Hearing the men joking 
Phipps, he asked: 

“What's this I hear about your fritter- 
ing away your dust gambling?” 

“But I never gambled, Misery,” insisted 
Phipps. ‘‘Someone said I'd lost it all, and 
it was gone.” 

“Just low-down stealing,” said Misery. 

“He feels whisky in his veins,’’ spoke 
up a citizen. 

“Suppose you feel some in yours,” an- 
swered Misery, throwing a nugget on 
the bar. 

The men stared at the nugget. ‘‘Where 
did you get this?’ asked the bartender. 

Knowing looks passed between the men 
grouped in front of the bar, and when Old 
Misery left, each man prepared to follow 
him in the hope of discovering rich dig- 
gings. 

Stacy was the last one to go and having 
Old Misery to himself he frankly offered 
to put up the money to develop the ledge. 

“TH think it over, Old Misery told 
him; ‘‘while I’m doing that you watch out 
for Pretty Soon Jim. If I take anyone 
I'll probably ask him.” : 

So it was decided that Phipps should 
stay with Stacy at his store. Returning 
late that afternoon Old Misery heard 
cries of murder. 

“Who's killed?’ Old Mise ry demanded, 

“Stacy, the storekeeper.” 

“That drunken Pretty Soon Jim Phipps 
done for him,” hoarsely added the bar- 
tender. 

Old Misery said nothing, But grabbing 
the bartender’s wrists and leaping over 
the bar he reached below and at once 
brought up a bottle with red blood marks, 
Then followed the six bags of money 
Stacy had told him about, 

On Misery’s releasing him a moment 
the bartender made for the window, the 
men after him. Old Misery lifted his ri- 
fle and shot. It was a dead man the men 
brought back. 


CHAPTER VI—A NEW MEDICINE 
LD Misery receiyed a vote of thanks 
for his deadly marksmanship and was 

warmly urged to remain in town. But 
the tragedy weighed on him, and he stole 
away before the citizens missed him. He 
had crossed the river and climbed the 
stiff hill and had traveled some miles 
down winding Greenwood valley before 
he remembered his dislike for the place. 
However, the bartender’s ghost would not 
annoy him, as it would hover around the 
hotel and Stacy's store. 

His long walk that day beyond Coloma 
had tired him, he was now discovering 
as he depended upon his moccasined feet 
to keep the trail. He had intended to 
press on until he reached the little town 
of Greenwood, but surrendered to fatigue 
when half-way down the valley and 
turned into the timber back of a cabin 
and made his bed on the pine needles, 

Ghosts or no ghosts, he would sleep, 
he told himself; and, lulled by the croon- 
ing night breeze, he was soon uncon- 
scious. But there was a sentinel in his 
wary brain which never slept; and when 
he awoke he was sitting up, his hand on 
his rifle. He could discover nothing to 
cause alarm, and yet he knew it was 
time for him to be on guard against some- 
thing. He dropped back and rested his 
head on the ground, and caught it—a 
faint thuddety, thud of several horses 
coming at a hard gallop. Much relieved 
that he was to witness no manifestations 
of the supernatural, he threw aside his 
blankets and waited curiously. 

The horsemen were riding easily and 
with no semblance of haste. They were 
coming from Coloma way and were neith- 
er pursuing nor being pursued. With 
Stacy’s slayer dead, there was no reason 
for a posse to be riding down the lonely 
valley at night; and honest wayfarers 
preferred the day. As the measured beat 
of hoofs sounded nearer, Misery diecided 
there were at least four men in the band. 
Taking his rifle, he stole to a hiding- 
place in some bushes close beside the 
cabin. Now he caught the murmur of 
voices, and instead of keeping up their 
pace the riders were slowing down to a 
walk. There was an aroma of burning 
tobacco. Misery prepared to fall back, 
thinking they might dismount and go into 
camp. 

The newcomers’ speech became audible, 
and he pricked ,his ears on hearing them 





/ talking in! Spanish. 


“Tomas said it was this cabin?” 
a voice as the dark blurs drew up op 
site the empty shack. 4 

“He swore it as he was drawing hig 
breath,”’ a man replied. “The Tiger } 
self put the question. It would be q 
brave caballero who would try to dee 
the Mountain Tiger even when dying,” 

“Then dismount and search. Wey 
be back in the hills before morning? 
commanded the leader. e 

Old Misery was keenly interested, 
viously Joaquin Murieta, of the black ag 
yellow serape and the belt of four 
dragoon revolvers, had sent some of 
men to recover something from this 






HY first man afoot found some 
branches and lighted them for tore 
and by the smoky light Misery saw fom 
men on the ground and aefifth in the 
dle. All were dressed in the barb 
finery of Old Mexico, their short epas 
being thickly decorated with gold or gf 
ver braid, from under which flowed th 
ends of red sashes, and there was mug 
silver on the outside of each flaring troy 
ers leg. 
None were masked, but all were gt 
gers to the mountain man, His inte 
was lively but impersonal. He was mom 
like a child watching a game. « Once 
a time he had unwittingly saved Jg 
quin’s life; and recently he had kills 
Scar Faced Luis, one of the most deg 
members of the wild, merciless band | 
Then he felt his white hair stirring 
and «an icy chill ran up and down 
spine. For something had moved ing 
the cabin; and this was the spot wher 
the fourth of the Lopez robbers had bee 
hanged with the white cloth over } 
head. The sound was not such as a squip 
rel, or other small animal, would 




































































































































but a heavy, shuffling sound. He 
surprised that. none of the bandits } 
noted it. . 

The leader was asking: 

“And Tomas surely said it was undef 
the big pine?” 

“His last words. Under the big ph 
where they hung the man from Hang 
town. Between two roots on the side fag 
ing the cabin. We will dig.” : 

Again that peculiar, dragging, shuffling) 
sound, and the mountain man’s ne 
tightened. Only the thickness of the 
wall was between him and It. Habit 
not been for the bandits to share in thé 
situation, he would have stolen away, bit 
their presence emboldened him to rem 
The four men gathered at the foot of 
big pine, three of them holding torch 
the fourth armed with a pick. The work 
of digging commenced, the thud of th# 
picking sounding very foud and distin 
Then the pick was cast aside, and 
man was on his knees, exclaiming in tt 
umph as he pawed out the loose dirt 
exposed a stout bag of buckskin. 

“Well done! Soon done!’ cried th 
mounted leader. 

“Here they are, all in a nest. This 
the last, four in all,”” cried the man 
he passed up the eal for his companioml 
to take. 

Like an echo sounded a hoarse, straie 
gled cry in Old Misery’s ears such 48 # 
man might make who was choking 
death, 

With sharp yelps of alarm the four?® 
fell back from the tree, each carrying 
bag, and made for their horses. , 
leader pulled a dragoon revolver from} 
sash and glared about in the fitful 
afforded by the torches burning on 
ground. 

“It's in the cabin!” cried one of @ 
men, 








































HE cry was repeated, and the door@ 

the cabin swung in with many pre 
testing squeaks. A fantastic figure lurch@® 
out, clawing at his neck and making 
hoarse, choked sounds, The body Z 
white, the arms were white, and whet) 
there should have been a head was 
smear of white. 

The bandits cried out in fear. 

One on foot screamed, ‘Son of € 
Fiend!” and hurled a blazing brand ® 
the weird shape. “The man who 
hung with the cloth on his head!” 

And he fairly hurled himself on 
horse and galloped back toward Colom 

The leader shouted an_ excited et 
phemy and fired point blank at the fig 
now groping its way toward the re ; 
ing men and still choking and clawing ® 
the white throat. . 

“A dead man! Pity us and save UW 
yelled the leader, wheeling his horse 
racing off into the darkness. 

The others streamed after him. 
Misery, crouching, on his heels, tri 
recall a strong ghost medicine. - 

“You darned fools better let me alon®) 
warned the ghost. ‘‘Next man that rie’ 
any tricks’ll be sorry.” fg 

“What the devil be you, anyway?” 

Old Misery in a quavering voice 
still keeping conczaled behind a tree: 
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me figure picked up a torch and came 
ed the mountain man. 

“gait! Ghost or devil, I'll plug you if 
come another step!”’ 

y can’t you get out of here and 
uye me be? You've played your prank, 
ae be off,” complained the ghost, and 
gt of coughing held him speechless for 

moments. 

‘then he was adding: 

s bad eneugh to fall into the flour 

well nigh fill my lungs with the 

4 stuff without having you fellers 

ing ‘round to pester me.” 
‘Me twitching at the roots of Old Mis- 
ghair ceased. Stepping from his hid- 
jace, he approached the spectral fig- 
snatched the torch from the limp 
ef and swung it around until it burst 
» radiant flame. 
Patter a second scrutiny he exclaimed: 
*“Cuss all cats, if you ain’t Pretty Soon 
1 And if you ain’t a mess! But you’re 
hty wakan to be alive. That feller shot 
you p’int blank. I reckoned you was 
neyoka, but you must be wakan wit- 
isha.” 
“t’s you, Misery. I can’t see good yet, 
jong of the flour in my eyes; but I know 
¢ voice. Why did they want to chase 
and try their games on me for? That 
nder, Jack, is back of it, I’ll war- 
“No. He ain’t back of it,” soberly cor- 
4 Old Misery. ‘‘The men were greas- 
come to dig up something they’d hid 
sthe ground. They belong to Joaquin’s 


” 
nd. 


471TH a squawk of terror, Pretty Soon 
Jim started to run to the cabin, but 

ipped and fell headlong. 

"As he scrambled to his feet he cried: 

/"They’ll be back. They’re desperate, 

rue] men!’’ 

'“They’re scared as you just about this 

ime. Drop that rock. Solid Comfort 
can stand off a dozen of ’em.” 

‘But it was not a rock that Pretty Soon 

was holding in his hand. 

He explained: “I hit it with my foot 

ind fell.’’ 

Old Misery lowered the torch and beheld 
of the bags the bandits had taken 

fom the ground at the foot of the big 

e. 

“_ ’a’ sal’ratus powders!” gasped 
mountain man admiringly. ‘Now I 

mow you’re wakan witshasha! First you 

mige a bullet at fifteen feet; then you 
mub your toe against a bag of gold!” 

"Gold? tood —-—!. This is my third 
on of trying to find enough to pay my 
y back east. Let’s have a peek at it. 

fwas lucky at Coloma; then the bar- 

tender told me I’d lost, and took my dust 

"No time to look at it now. Fetch your 

dlankets and come with me.- They’ll miss 

tat bag. That changes things. Even 
hosts are better to face than Murieta 

When he’s riled. He’s expecting four 

They found four. They won't dare 
mo back and tell any ghost story. They’ve 
gt to git that fourth bag. You carry it 

il the time, seeing it’s yours, and after 
dig deep into the woods we'll have a 

W-Wwow.”” 

Pretty Soon quickly secured his blank- 

#8 and followed: Old Misery up the slope 
the valley and into the pines. 

He muttered under his breath: 

"They shan’t find us! They shan’t 
eit from me!” 

“A blind buf’ler could foller the flour 

rail you’re leaving. We must clear out 

fore daylight,” growled Misery. 

"Before daylight I'll be on my way to 
bay to buy a ticket home,” declared 
tty Soon. ‘“‘This bag is hefty. No one 
all have it!” 

"You're going with me to Nevada City 
iturn it into the ’spress office and find 

waiting for you when you git home, you 
zy loon,”’ the mountain man informed 


"Now we'll squat and you'll answer a 

questions afore we turn in. Wish 
that little runt of a Tom Tobin was 
Dhan, 19 


‘Tl tell you anything, Misery. I ain’t 
Retting that drink you bought me. 
t bartender took my dust. I didn’t 
re let on 1 remembered it, or he might 
Stuck a knife into me. But IT never 
Rmbled. Te called me into a room up- 
irs. There was a table and a pack of 
Ms. He just yanked the bag away and 
/ id, ‘You lost.’ ” 
_ Never mind the bartender. No good 
aeing about him,” uneasily interrupted 
wa Misery. “He’s the big loser up to 
pw. Let it go at that. But you broke 
sur promise, Pretty Soon. Never be- 
ed you'd do it. You said you’d meet 
5 eat Stacy’s store.” 
‘Well, 1 declare!” exclaimed Pretty 
i “But you sent the bartender to 
Store with word for me to come here 
Wait for you. I was to pack along a 
+ of flour and some other fixings. And 
tfone it. You was to pay him for the 
Mb before leaving Coloma to over- 
= me.” 
a, HeYoka man, after all,” sighed Misery. 
ist like a child. What time did you 
’ the bartender?” ’ 
we € came over right after dinner when 
: Was at the express office and I was 
“2g store alone. Told me you said 
Sart about four o’clock and to say 
® about my reasons for going to 
“Sy. Then he give me the money to 


5] 


pay for the grub. 
with him.” 

“That part of it’s right,” mumbled the 
mountain man, 


Said you would settle 


“TTSHERE, you know all about it. I ought 
to ask you questions. Maybe I’m 
unjust toward Jack. He did give me a 
bottle to take with me; but he made me 
promise not to open it till I got here. 
And I kept my word. But that promise 
didn’t hold when it come to drinking from 
a bottle I found in the store, and it must 
have been lots later’n four o’clock when 
I woke up on the blankets. I was alone. 
Stacy was opening some express out 
back. So I just picked up a bag of flour 
and sonre fixings, and sneaked off. How 
much gold in that bag, you s’pose?” 

Old Misery weighed it in his hands and 
replied: 

“Twenty-five hundred at a guess if it’s 
in clean nuggets. But it don’t feel like 
nuggets.”’ 

He untied the buckskin thong and 
dipped in his fingers. 

“Feels like the fifty-dollar slugs that 
Moffat at Frisco puts out. They’re yours. 
It’s stuff that a feller named Tomas stole 
and hid without sharing with the gang. 
Told ’bout it when he was dying. Be- 
longs to you. Can’t prove ownership of 
coins when so much is being stolen out 
here. Time we was sleeping.” 

*T can’t sleep for feeling so happy. All 
I can think of is that ticket home. I'll go 
by the way of the Isthmus. Fast steam- 
ers. Think of it! Only twenty-five days 
after leaving the bay and I'll be back 
east!” 

His inability to compose his thoughts 
and sleep kept the mountain man awake 
some time, listening to a recital of dis- 
appointments and hardships and indig- 
nities. 

Until he uncovered the pocket below 
Coloma, he never had possessed) more 
than enough gold to relieve his immediate 
wants.’ This night he was vindicating 
himself; he had never worked for any 
man except Jim Pipps. This bag of gold 
was the result of steadfastly refusing to 
work for wages. Finally his talk became 
incoherent mumbling, and the two slept. 

The clock in Old Misery’s head woke 
him up an hour before sunrise. He 
aroused his companion and dusted the 
flour from him the best he could and 
permitted a hurried examination of the 
bag. It contained fifty-four of Moffat’s 
fifty-dollar slugs. 

“'Nough to get me home and buy a 
good farm!’ ecstatically observed Pretty 
Soon. 

Without waiting to eat breakfast, the 
mountain man led the way to the mouth 
of the valley and around the dozen cabins, 
two stores, and hotel of Greenwood. Once 
beyond the town and noticing his com- 
panion was suffering severely from yes- 
terday’s liquor, Old Misery had him lie 
down in a juniper thicket. Taking the 
bag for safe keeping, he returned to the 
town and bought meat and bread. News 
of the Coloma tragedy arrived, brought 
by a horseman, while he was completing 
his purchases. 

Hastening back to the thicket, he found 
Pretty Soon still sleeping. Arousing him, 
he set out the food and urged the need 
of immediate departure. 


(Continued next week) 





HAMPSHIRE SOW PRODUCES TWO 
TON LITTERS 


The profitableness of a purebred sow is 
shown by the records kept by ‘Gilbert L. 
Gardner, Route No. 9, Connersville, Ind, 
In 1923, one of his purebred Hampshire 
sows produced a purebred Hampshire lit- 
ter which at 180 days weighed 2,438 
pounds. This litter consisted of 11 pigs. 
This same sow, in the fall of 1923, pro- 
duced another litter of which no accurate 
record was kept. In the spring of 1924, 
this same sow, when mated to a purebred 
Hampshire boar, farrowed 13 pigs. One 
of the pigs died when it weighed 115 
pounds; the twelve pigs developing and 
at 176 days weighing 2,545 pounds. The 
reason this ton litter was weighed at-176 
days was that Mr. Gardner had the ton 
litter on exhibition at the Indiana State 
Fair. 

The 1924 litter was fed a ration com- 
posed of corn, a commercial pig feed, 
hominy, middlings, some milk and min- 
eral. The litter ran on a rape and oats 
pasture during most of the summer. 

The following data gives definite in- 
formation and shows that a purebred 
sow is capable of making a large profit 
by the pigs being sold only on the ‘mar- 
ket and in a year when conditions were 
not ideal for the swine producer. The 
cost of feeding the sow from breeding 
time, and the litter until they were 
weaned, was $19.45. The total cost of the 
litter from weaning time to 176 days was 
$127.07, making a total cost of the ton 
litter $146.52; this includes all of the feed 
with the exception of pasture; the in- 
crease in fertility of the soil would to a 
degree offset the cost of the pasture. At 
the time the litter was 176 days old, it 
would have brought $318.13 on the In- 
dianapolis market, showing a profit of 
$171.61. In addition to this profit, Mr. 
Gardner won $50 at the Indiana State 
Fair on two barrows of the litter, in the 
barrow classes, making a total amount of 
profit on one ton litter of $221.61, 











Goodyear HEAVY DUTY Cord 
Tires, for passenger cars, buses 
and trucks, are available from 
Goodyear Dealers in the follow- 
ing sizes: 

30 x 3% (Cl.) 
32x4 (SS) 
33x4 se 33x5 © 
32x4% “ 34x5 bad 

35 x5 (S.S.) 


For those who desire balloon 
tires Goodyear makes a com- 
plete line, including the HEAVY 
DUTY type in certain sizes. 


34x 4% (S.S.) 
30x5 - 








AD roads needn’t bother you, if you 
use the new Goodyear HEAVY 
DUTY Cord Tire. It’s built to stand a 
world of punishment. Stronger, heavier, 
more massive all through. The power- 
ful supple carcass made of the superior 
new cord fabric SUPERTWIST. The 
sturdy sidewalls reinforced against 
rut-wear. A great tire,and a great 
value, for the man whose driving calls 
for extra stamina! Does yours? 
Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Only Sharp Saws 
Cut Clean! 


You have hen coops, 
sheds and fences to 
build --- much carpentry 
work at this season. 
Now’s the time your 
saws must hum. 


With NICHOLSON 
Mill Files. [in at least 3 
sizes] and NICHOLSON 
Slim Taper and Extra 
Slim Taper Saw Files in 
your shop, you’re all set 
to keep mill saws, cross- | 
cuts and hand sawsin A-1 | " 
condition for heavy duty ~~ | | 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO, 
Providence, R. |., U.S.A. 





* NICHOLSON FILES 4 


File -~a File for Every Purpose = 
+ A ALENDRONATE 


























Fresh From the Country 
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Northwestern—Clay County, April 17— 
Oats are about all up; fair to good stand. 
Too dry; we have had but one rain this 
@pring. Farmers plowing and hauling ma- 
nure. Koads good. Young pigs arriving; 
about normal crop. No sickness in hogs 
or cattle.—Ray Leitch. 


Western—Shelby County, April 13—Veg- 
@tation slow in starting, altho weather 
has been mild, Frost penetrated farther 
than usual last winter. Heavy freezing 
and lack’ of moisture since last summer 
and heavy sleet last December have win- 
fer killed much winter wheat and legume 
erops, on north slopes particularly.—Carl 
Cc. Carlson. 

Central—Greene County, April 15—Fre- 
quent showers have helped the pastures 
and oats are showing up nice and green. 
A number of young pigs, calves and colts. 
Eges 21 cents, cream 38 cents. Plowing 
almost completed. Early gardens are up. 
Parmers getting seed corn ready, also 
testing it to get a good start with good 
geed. Young chickens doing well, while 
gome have white diarrhea.—Mrs. A. F. 
Carl. 

Northwestern—Hamilton County, April 
I7—A small shower has made the grass 
and oats a deep green. A large acreage 
@s a rule is being put in for corn and 
oats. Last year’s corn crop holdover is 
gradually diminishing, as it is being fed 
out. Oats look fine and fields are in ex- 
tra good shape this year, Hatches for 
chicks are reported poor. Corn and oats 
prices show great fluctuations.—J. T. 
Gabrielsen. 

Northern—Cerro Gordo County, April 15 
—Oat seeding all completed; most of the 
oats just showing above ground; badly in 
need of moisture; had a light shower last 
night; only moisture this spring, except- 
ing snowstorm of March 13. Spring pig 
crap light. Gardens being put in at 
present.—Henry Henrichs. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, April 15 
—The seeding has all been completed, and 
earlier patches are up. Ground was un- 
usually dry for this time of year. Hay 
and pasture land needs a good rain. Clo- 
ver fields and wheat were all killed and 
will be planted to corn. Rye came thru 
in better shape, but it is needing rain. 
Pig crop is good. Plenty of little chicks. 
Each mail brings ads for more baby 
chicks. Cattle market still weak. There 
will be plenty of seed corn. Quite a num- 
ber of farmers are liming their land, plan- 
ning for legumes.—J. Diedrich. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, April 17— 
Spring seeding is all done. Ground worked 
up in fine shape, but very dry down deep. 
Sod plowing goes slowly. Early garden 
werk is done. Fruit buds look very prom- 
ising. Bees are in good condition. Barly 
chicks and pigs doing well.—A. A. Hallett. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, April 
17—A week ago we had a much-needed 
rain. It has been threatening to rain for 
several days again, but has not yet. Win- 
ter wheat and oats are looking fine. Tha 
pastures are also getting a good start. 
Plowing has been going full tilt for quite 
a while and some are about done. The 
ground is going to be in good shape this 
year. If the weather stays nice there 
will undoubtedly be some corn planted 
next week. Work horses have been sell- 
ing at a good figure at the local horse 
sales. I think that there is plenty of good 
seed corn in this community.—L. 5S. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, April 17 
—April showers have helped meadows and 
pastures, but we need more rain. Stock 
on pasture. Farmers are all busy plow- 
ing. Ground plows finely. Some corn 
will probably be planted next week for 
early feed. Oats are looking good, but 
winter wheat needs rain badly. Hay is 
plentiful, but corn is scarce. Lambs, 
pigs and chickens are doing well.—Irwin 
W. Atwood. 

Northern—Butler County, April 18—Had 
a light rain Thursday night, but we need 
some more; it is getting pretty dry. Oats 
coming up slowly because of the dry 
weather. Hay and pastures need a good 
rain. Farmers are plowing for corn. Gar- 
den planting has started. The trees are 
getting green. Spring pigs are coming 
and are doing fairly weil. All livestock 
in good condition. Top hogs $12, cattle 
5 cents lower; butterfat 50 cents, eggs 25 
cents.—Geo. Mayer. 

Central—Hamilton County, April 18— 
Small grain all in; went in in fine shape 
and is coming up well. Pastures are 
coming on nicely, but we need rain for 
small grain and pastures; it has been a 
very dry winter and spring so far. Stock 
going onto pastures very early, but if it 
doesn’t rain soon, feed will get short. All 
plowing for corn now. Some could plant, 
but a little early yet. A good many early 
potatoes planted.—J. W. N. 

Northwestern—Clay County, April 10—~ 
Weather bright and warm; light showers 
on the $th and 10th were very beneficial 
to the newly seeded oats and grasses, 
also the pastures. Seeding of oats finished 
and fields in fine shape. Many are plow- 








ing for corn and there seems to be con- 
siderable stalk ground being turned un- 
der. Cream 40 cents and eggs 25 cents.— 
G. W. Barnard, 

Eastern—Linn County, April 18—We had 
a fine spring shower on the 16th, followed 
by considerably colder weather, All grow- 
ing crops have already begun to show 
their appreciation of the rain. The oats 
are mostly showing up real well, especial- 
ly considering the fact that they did not 
have a rain until the recent one. Pastures 
and tame grass have not made a good 
growth on account of the dry spring, but 
are looking better now. Farm activity is 
almost confined to preparing the corn 
ground for planting. Indications at this 
time point to considerable early planting, 
if the warm weather continues; perhaps 
some the last of this month or the first of 
May. Pigs doing finely, and quite healthy 
in general this spring.—A. D. Brennaman 

Eastern—Johnson County, April 17—Had 
a very nice rain April 9th and a few 
small showers since. We eould stand 
some more rain again. Oats gre up and 
look nice. Grass is doing finely since the 
rain, The trees are being covered with 
a green mantle, and a few fruit trees are 
in bloom. Plowing is in full swing. Some 
are already thru. The air is cool most of 
the time. Roads are in good condition. 
Spring pigs are doing finely.—Omar J. 
Rhodes. 

Central—Hamilton County, April 17— 
Most field work is ahead of last year’s 
schedule. Ground is in good shape, but 
we need rain. Recent rain helped some. 
Pastures coming on finely. Potatoes were 
put in in good shape. All livestock in 
good condition. No disease has been re- 
ported, Fruit trees coming along in fine 
shape, Small fruits seem promising. 
Work in boys’ and girls’ club work going 
well, Roads in excellent shape.—Lacey 
Darnell. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Logan County, April 10—The 
drouth is broken, as we had a good rain 
the 8th and 9th. Oats all sown and a lot 
of the corn ground broken. Wheat badly 
winter killed. Some seeded to oats and 
some will be put in corn. Clover badly 
damaged also. Most of the peach trees 
killed. The plum trees are blooming. 
There will not be as many pigs as usual, 
as we are short on sows. Not many fat 
hogs or cattle left in the country.—F. J. 
De Jarnette. 

Eastern—Ford County, April 12—Having 
fine weather. Oats all put in in March. 
Most of plowing done. Clover and wheat 
three inches high. Most people sow grass 
seed with the oats, red and sweet clover. 
More sweet clover every year. Corn 92 
cents, oats 38 cents. Over half of corn 
sold in February and March. Eggs 25 
cents, cream 45 cents.—R. E. Eminger. 

Central—Montgomery County, April" 15 
—Oats starting off nicety. Spring seed- 
ing of clover coming on well. . Pig crop 
short; very few hogs on full feed. Plowing 
for corn has commenced. Larger acreage 
than last year planned, Corn worth $1 
per bushel; very little to sell. Timothy 
hay dull at any price. Everybody busy 
unless they are choice as to jobs.—John 
F. Brown. 


. MISSOURI 

NorthWestern—Andrew County, April 17 
—Oats up and loking fine. Wheat 90 per 
cent, Plenty of moisture. Pastures good, 
Some stock gone to pasture. Very little 
hay left on farms. The short pig crop is 
doing finely. Very few calves and scarce- 
ly any colts. A few young mules. Hogs 
have dropped $2.50 since March 1. Corn 
down to $1, oats 50 cents, hens 21 cents, 
eges 23 cents, stags 7 cents. Farmers 
plowing for corn; the usual acreage will 
be planted. Some wheat and some corn 
in farmers’ hands to sell yet, but they are 
waiting for better prices. Fruit all right. 
Peach trees in bloom. This has been a 
cool, cloudy week, with several showers. 
Roads muddy.—J. W. Griggs. 

Central—Moniteau County, April 17— 
The last week was fine for farming. 
Light showers on the 15th and 16th. Oats 
coming up in good shape. Practically no 
corn planted. Wheat looking good. Mea- 
dows indicate a good hay crop. Grass 
coming nicely. Cattle in fair shape. Pros- 
pects for a good fruit crop are very prom- 
ising. Pig. crop good, Practically no 
change in land prices. A large number of 





little chicks. Tankage $3.40, oil meal 
$2.80.—Wesley Kiesling. 
NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, April 


17—Have had two good showers the last 
two days. Wheat is loking better, but so 
many fields are yery thin so that they 
can not make a full yield under any con- 
ditions. Fully one-third of the wheat has 
been sown to oats or will be listed into 
corn. In a trip up thru Saline county 
and down into Washington county, Kan- 
sas, we noted the same condition pre- 
vafling. Farmers are busy disking and 








An extra large acreage 
of oats has been put out everywhere, and 
as most of them were drilled in in March 
they look fine now, but our subsoil is very 


plowing for corn. 


dry. Considerable alfalfa and brome 
grass being put in.—Chas. M. Turner. 





OILED WRAPPERS PROTECT APPLES 
FROM SCALD 

Apple scald, one of the most costly im- 
perfections of this crop, can now be con- 
trolled by wrapping the individual apples 
in oiled paper, according to Dr. W. A. 
Ruth, pomologist at the college of agri- 
culture of the University of Illinois. This 
method of checking the losses caused by 
the scald has just recently been worked 
out by investigators in the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture and during the 
past storage season was tested and stud- 
ied in the horticultural field laboratory 
of the college. Before the new control 
was found, the scald made it necessary 
for hundreds of apples to be sold out of 
storage prematurely. 

Apple seald is the superficial browning 
which often occurs just after the apples 
have been taken out of storage. The 
most susceptible commercial varieties 
grown in the middle-west are Grimes 
Golden, York Imperial, Rhode Island 
Greening, Kinnairds, Arkansas (Mammoth 
Black Twig), Staymen Winesap and 
Huntsman. Minkler, Rome Beauty, Wine- 
sap, Ben Davis and Gano also are ‘sus- 
ceptible but usually less likely to develop 
the imperfection. In fact, most varieties, 
if not all of them, will develop the dis- 
ease under certain conditions of ripening 
and storage. The scald is caused ®y the 
action of the volatile materials which 
give apples their aroma. In trying to get 
a control for scald, the investigators 
found that these materials can be ab- 
sorbed by oils or removed from the stor- 
age room thru ventilation. Absorbing 
them with oil proved to be the better 
method of checking the imperfection. The 
best method is to wrap each apple in 
oiled paper. This affords complete pro- 
tection and greatly extends the storage 
period of apples that scald badly. A 
number of companies already are manu- 
facturing oiled paper which can be used 
in this method of controlling the scald. 
The apples are best wrapped when they 
are first stored. 

Green apples and the greener surfaces 
are the most likely to scald. For this 
reason, as well as for others, the develop- 


ment of color in apples should he -en- 
couraged as far as practicable by the 
proper cultural methods, including the 
thinning of branches of thick trees, not 
too heavy nitrogenous fertilization or too 
late cultivation, and reasonably late 
picking. 





WOLVES IN ILLINOIS 

Wolves, bold enough to come within a 
half mile of the courthouse in Pike coun- 
ty, Illinois, have proved so annoying to the 
sheep growers in the county that they 
have adopted resolutions calling for state 
aid in exterminating the pest. Such aid, 
if given, would be administered in con- 
junction with the federal bureau organ- 
ized to exterminate predatory pests. The 
assistance of this bureau, which destroyed 
over three hundred wolves and coyotes 
in Missouri last year, can always be ob- 
tained whenever the state will agree to 
furnish part of the expense money. 





Radio 


I sometimes think that I shall go 
and make myself a radio, so I can 
sit at home at ease, my old black cat 
upon my knees, and hear the news 
from every clime; it seems to me 
that would be fine. The only thing 
you have to do is turn a funny little 
screw to tune it up, then let ’er go, 
and find out all you want to know. 

I’ll get the markets from New 
York and from Chicago town; I'll 
know when corn is going up and 
hogs are coming down. [’ll get the 
baseball scores each day, and learn 
which team has beat, the batting 
average of Babe Ruth and Zacha- 
riah Wheat. I’d know about the 
weather, if it planned to rain or 
snow, if ’twould be hotter’n heck 
next day, or forty-odd below. I'd 
hear a patriotic speech, or sit and 
hear a preacher preach, and never 
have to come in late from waiting 
till they’d passed the plate. 

I’ve surely got my mind made up 
that I shall have a set; the stuff 
they make them of is cheap and not 
so hard to get. A wooden box, some 
baling wire, a spool, a ball of twine 
—I ought to build a dandy for a 
dollar thirty-nine. No more at even- 
tide I'll roam out to the picture 
show; I’ll stay all safe and snug at 
home, with my new radio.—H. C. 
Fort. 
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SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES ~ 


From the book “Old Mother West Wing* 


by Thornton W. Burgess. h 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, | 











Peter Rabbit Plays a Joke 


Peter Rabbit had come down the tJ 
Little Path and told Johnny Chuck 
if he would follow him and be very, 
quiet, he woud show him Something | 
had found. Presently they stopped 
big, green, mossy log across the path, 
Johnny couldn’t see anything else, ang 
was curious, : 

“What is it, Peter Rabbit?’ . whigy 
Johnny Chuck. 

“You can’t see it yet,”’ whispered p, 
Rabbit, ‘‘for first we have to jump ¢ 
that mossy green log. Now I'll , 
first, and then you jump just the way 
do, and then you'll see what it is I haw 
found,” said Peter Rabbit. j 

So Peter Rabbit jumped first, and 
cause his legs are long and meant § 
jumping, he jumped way, way over { 
mossy, green log. Then he turned are 
and sat up to see Johnny Chuck 
over the mossy, green log, too. 

Johnny Chuck tried to jump very 
and very far, just as he had seen Pe 
Rabbit jump, but Johnny Chuck’s 
are very short and not meant for jun 


ing. Besides, Johnny Chuck was vey 
very fat. So, tho he tried very hard, f 
deed, to jump just like Peter Rab 


he stubbed his toes on the top of 
mossy green log and over he tumble 
head first, and landed with a great, 
thump right on Reddy Fox, who was f 
fast asleep on the other side of { 
mossy, green log. : 

Peter Rabbit laughed and laughed wy 
he had to hold his sides. i 

My, how frightened Johnny Chuck 
when he saw what he had done! Befo 
he could get on his feet he had roll 
right over behind a little bush, and th 
he lay, very, very still 

Reddy Fox awoke with a grunt wha 
Johnny Chuck fell on him so hard, a 
the first thing he saw was Peter Rab 
laughing so that he had to hold his side 
Reddy Fox didn’t stop to look aro 
He thought that Peter Rabbit had jump 
on him. Up jumped Reddy Fox 
away ran Peter Rabbit. Away 
Reddy Fox after Peter Rabbit. Pets 
Rabbit dodged behind the _ trees, 
jumped over the bushes, and ran thi 
way and ran that way, just as hard 
ever he could, for Peter Rabbit was ver 
much afraid of Reddy Fox. And Red 
Fox followed Peter Rabbit behind @ 
trees and over the bushes, this way 
that way, but he couldn’t catch Pelt 
Rabbit. Pretty soon Peter Rabbit 
to the house of Jimmy Skunk. He 
that Jimmy Skunk was over in the p 
ture, so he popped right in and then 
was safe, for the door of Jimmy Skul 
hous@ was too small for Reddy Fox 
squeeze in. Reddy Fox sat 
waited, but Peter Rabbit didn't come oul 
By and by Reddy Fox gave it up 
trotted off home, where old Mother ff 
was waiting for him. 

All this time Johnny Chuck had 
very still, watching Reddy Fox try @ 
catch Peter Rabbit. And when he 84% 
Peter Rabbit pop into the house of Jimmi 
Skunk and Reddy Fox trot away homg 
Johnny Chuck stood up and brushed 
little coat very clean, and then he toe 
ted back up the Lone Little Path thm 
the wood to his own dear little path thn 
the Green Meadows where the Merry 
tle Breezes of Old Mother West W 
were still playing, till he was safe in 
own snug little home once more. 

(The next story will tell how Sammy 
Jay was found out.) q 





MISSOURI LIVESTOCK, 1925 


Missouri farmers have on hand 8,547) 
head of livestock very conservatively Vae 
ued at $191,726,000, compared to 9,719,0%) 
worth $206,679,000 one year ago, accord 
to annual invoice of E. A. Logan 
Jewell Mayes of the U. S. Department 0% 
Agriculture and state board of agricul) 
ture, for 1925, tabulated from state cel 
sus returns from 210,000 farms and thou 
sands of special reports. ] 

Missouri horses in January, 1925, num 
bered 793,000 head, average $46 each, ® 
taling $36,478,000. Farmers are ralsiipy 
very few horses, and colts are scarce, but” 
old horses are increasing. ; 

Missouri mules number 369,000, averae 
ing $60 per head, worth $22,140,000. ; 

Milk cows show 825,000 head at $44 
totaling $36,300,000, compared to 793,008 
year ago valued at $46 each, totaling $36" 
478,000. y 

Cattle other than milk cows numb@ 
1,898,000 in 1925 at $28.10, totaling $53,330” 
000, against 2,063,000 head last year # 
$29.20, totaling®$60,240,000. 

Sheep on Missouri farms total 1,181 
head at $9.40 each, valued at $11,101 
compared to 1,205,000 at $7.60, tota 
$9,158,000 last year. 

Breeding for spring pigs indicates #4 
cent reduction in 1925 crop from 192% 
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IDE, double feed 

doors make the 

COLONIAL a 
most convenient furnace 
to tend. Instead of hav- 
ing to provide a narrow 
shovel, and reduce the 
fuel to small bits, the 
COLONIAL owner feeds 
large pieces with ease. 


This is an advantage you 
will appreciate more and more 
every day you own a COLO- 
NIAL. There are other fea- 
tures you will be proud to own. 


The COLONIAL is built to 
make fire-tending easy. With 
improved grates and other 
pests, you soon find yourself 

ing as scientifically as the 
engineer at his boiler. You 
shovel less fuel, you get the 
full good from it and amply 
heat your home at reduced 
cost. 


Obtain all the facts about 
the faithful COLONIAL from 
nearest dealer. Write us if 
you do not know his name 


OSH- 
& AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Some girls use dumb-bells 
to get color in their cheeks and 
lots of them use color on their 
cheeks to get dumb-bells.” 











THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


When the blazing sun has sunk below the 
western plain, 

And the farmer, worn and weary, is go- 
ing home again, 

Late at night, to tend the stock and the 
chores around the place, 

Longing for the sight of his dear one’s 
gentle face, 

A word of hope and cheer then he very 
sadly needs. 

Corn is growing in abundance and he’s 
keeping down the weeds; 

Every other crop, beside the livestock 
which he owns, 

Still grows satisfactorily; yet he ever 
sighs and groans, 


For he has learned to his sorrow, and 
learns it evermore, 

A bumper crop that’s saleless keeps the 
wolf at his door. . 

Right now, of all times, is the time he 
needs a friend; 

Much, indeed, he needs one upon whom 
he may depend. 

Every other calling for its output gets 
full pay; 

Right it is that he should fare as well as 
they. 

—J. B. Paxton, Kentucky. 


WHY SHE SHOT HIM 

She had just returned from the barber 
shop, where she had exchanged her heavy 
tresses for a shingle. . 

“IT simply could not stand the weight of 
all that hair on my head another day,” 
she explained to her angry husband. 

‘I always thought your head was 
weak,”’ was his only comment. 


A GRAVE QUESTION 
A western governor had lost one of his 
colonels, and there was an unseemly 
scramble for the office, despites the fact 


Bringing a Giant 
to School 


Teaching tricks to a giant is child’s play compared 
to the problems met by the men who trained elec- 
tricity to the service of mankind. 


It took over a hundred years from the time Frank- 
lin first brought electricity from the clouds, before 
the electric light and power industry could make 
even its first crude beginning. But now, in less 
than half that time this industry has leaped from 
nothing to the service of sixteen million consumers. 


The day in 1882, when Edison opened his first 
a station in New York, marks the birth- 

ay of electric light and power service. It was 
1884 before electric motors could be bought. 
The transformer without which the range and use- 
fulness of electric power would have been forever 
restricted was brought out in 1885 by William 
Stanley. In 1890 the first long distance power line 
was built in Colorado, and water power develop- 
ment became a practical possibility. 


Since that time cheaper production and wider dis- 
tribution have been Pred Sige on which the in- 
dustry has concentrated. The steam and water 
turbine and the mercury boiler are making cheaper 
pronase possible. High i transmission 
ines and interconnection are daily broadening the 
territory served. 


The task now engaging the best thought of the in- 
dustry is electric service for the farmer. This is 


that the colonel’s body was awaiting bu- 
GREEN FOUNDRY & rial. One of the ambitious candidates | 


FURNACE WORKS went so far as to call upon the executive 
Established since 1869 ~ and ask: ‘Governor, have you any ob- The Committee on the Relation of Elec- Farm Bureau Federation, National 


é jections to my taking Colonel Smith's tricity to Agriculture is composed of econ- Grange, American Society of Agricul 
Des Moines, I ” : : : ae DF 88 
named place?” omisis and engineers representing the tural Engineers, Farm Lighting Man- 
No,” the governor replied complacent- U. S. Departments of Agriculture, ufacturing Association, and the Nat- 
ly. “I have no objections if the under- Commerce and the Interior, American ional Electric Light Association. 
FURNACE trousers pocket after you went to bed last 


taker is willing.” 
night. Am I not a helpful little wife, NAT IONAL ELECT RIC 
dear?” 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer | ;,Mr. G.: | “Um —er_yasi but how in 
len writing advertisers. 1under ¢ you know there was ) 
Newspaper Headline: ‘‘Doctors Operate 


in my pocket?” 
Thi PO EEE AONE EA OIONTES SE 8 OS  S 
<@ This FREE Booklet 
on Boy’s Head to Make Better Boy of 
firms advertising in 


\ PointsWay to fiat 
Safety Firs | 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If 


\ , That isn’t where our dads operated to 
Weunce sels x 
\" ALL DOPED 
you do not find in, Wallaces’ Farmer the article 


make better boys of us.” 
Write for this book Man (in drug store): “I want some 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


on threshing. It gives consecrated lye.” 
a lot of information that will Druggist: “You mean concentraied 

and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 


still the greatest problem of them all. 


GREEN 


bp HOW SHE KNEW 
mi Mrs. Goldie: ‘I mended the hole in your 








THE GOOD OLD DAYS 








Do your buying from 





be valuable to you—shows how your lye.” 
fit depends on getting all your “It does nutmeg any difference. That’s 
@ain into the sack. The extra grain what I camphor: What does it sulfur?” 
saved by an E-B Geiser-Peerless “Fifteen scents. I never cinnamon with 
esher is all extra profit. so much wit.” 
The E-B Line of cnestentin Threshers “Wei, I should myrrh-myrhb. ett 
tudes three sizes suited for individual and ammonia novice at it.”—Ex, 
borhood threshing. They are simple 
easy to operate and have exclusive 
ess grain saving features, Let us sen 
ig 9% without obligation our free booklet 














HIS LITTLE TROUBLE 
Andy McDonald was sitting at his fire- 
tells all about Geiser-Peerless Thresh- side weeping. Great sobs shook his lean 
¢ts and why they are the most economical frame, when a neighbor, peeping thru the 
Sperate. Easy termsof payment if desired. window, attracted by these sounds of 
Before you invest get all the woe, addressed him thus: 
facts. Mail the Coupon Now! “Eh, Andy, mon, what’s ailin’ ye?” 
EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM “Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” sobbed Andy. 
IMPLEMENT CO., Inc. “Donal’ MacPherson’s wife has just died.” 


| Bwiness Founded 1852 ROCKFORD, ILL. } “Aweel,” said the neighbor, ‘‘what 0’ 
ee a2 ee om that? She’s no relation o’ yours, Andy, 


| 

} son-Brantingham, Rockford, Illinois ye ken.” ne mF 
i Without shied aes pict free booklets “I ken she’s no,” answered Andy. I 
| Mending Geiser-Peerless Threshers and ex- ken she’s no; but it just seems to me that 
i easy payment plan. everybody’s gettin’ a change except me. 
| 
a 
4 


“Tiling increases land value this much and pays for itself 
in two years. The first and most important improvement 
made on an Adams farm is tiling,” says Ed. Adams of Kos- 
suth County, lowa. Tiling drains wet land, provides mois- 
ture in dry seasons, aerates the soil and makes cultivation 
easy. Increase the value of your land by tiling with 


emaserent-pineg | bene upon ie of aston Dele, Te, sow Gens a 
e le west. Because urn m 

A schoolboy at lunch time entered ot Seseneessssene ed at Devonian Shale, Rockford tile will not chip, crack 
grocery 'store and said to the clerk: “Take sor crumble. It always rings true. Rockford tile dug 


Tam also i i s 
interested in this order: Ten pounds sugar at 6 cents, | § Rocklow’, Beck & Tie Co.. y years was as good as when laid. 


eae : 
ee an 11 pounds of coffee at 25 cents, 8 pounds 2 a, send me your Ex Free **n4 the coupon today for com- 
of tea at 30 cents. Add that up. How ®™ Service Plate. I am interested in plete information on our Engi- 


$4909 = [| Hog House Garage [] Barn “ ‘i ae | Extension Service. Just 

much is it? = Poultry H Tiling Home Cont lil , ith 

The clerk replied, ‘$5.75. a 5 i us in ort et us help you, 
RB Name ..-cccccececccsssssccecs : SS J No obligation. 


“Are you sure?” asked the boy. 
w P.O. cercccccscecees Mate Rockford Brick & Tile Co. 


“Of course, I am sure.” 
€ da hi d said: ‘‘That’s 

on rd =—, a = Dealer's Name ee eee eeereeeeerese Rockf. J, la. 

Besteesseeeesseseaatuaseeses 


my arithmetic lesson for tomorrow.”— 
Judge. 
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RATE 8c PER WORD 


ment and each initial or full 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 
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No. Words | No, Insertions 
i - 3 | 4 

20 $3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
21 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
22 3.52 |'5.28 | 7.04 
23 3.68 | 6.52 | 7.36 
24 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
25 4.00 | 6.00 | 8,00 
26 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
29 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
30 4.80) 7.20 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print _ your advertisement. 
RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 
FOR conservative investment we recom- 

mend Cudahy Packing Company first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due 1946. 


Yield about 5% per cent. Listed on Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. Earnings for 1924 
nearly twelve times first mortgage bond 





interest. Price and circular on request. 
Brokaw & Co., 105 South La Salle St., 
Chicago; J. M. Cotter, lowa representa- 
tive, 500 S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines. 
MONEY can be safely invested in Iowa 
bonds offered by the touse that has 


served the investors of Iowa for thirty- 
four years without the loss of a single 
penny in interest or principal. Write for 
circulars. Geo. M. Bechtel & Company, 
Davenport, Lowa. 
GOOD bonds are a safe Evastaaae We 
own a list of carefully selected govern- 
ment, municipal and corpuration bonds 
which we can recommend, yielding 4 per 
cent to 6% per cent. We invite your in- 








quiry. George M. Van Evera Co., Equi- 
table Bldg., Des Moines. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 


corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCE 


SALE—Coon hound pups; five 
months; males, $10; females, $6. Aire- 
dale male, 14 months, good watch dog, 
$12. Shepherd Spitz, even cross, male, 
six months, $5. Bernard Loy, Dunlap, Ia. 
COLLIES for sale; cattle dogs that do 
the work; guaranteed to please. Fur- 
nished in both white and colored stock; 
e and grown dogs. Shomont Kennels, 
ox 66, Monticello, Iowa. 








FOR 








FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS BABY CHICKS 
MINNESOTA PHOTO FINISHING BUY accredited Single Comb Red chia 

220 ACRES located near Frazee, Minn.; TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- from stock approved by state inspeg 

50 per cent cultivated, balance hay land, oped, six glossy prints, one 5x7 projec- | $14 per 100, literature. John Roth, 
pasture and grove; $31 per acre, $1,000 | tion print from the best negative for 30 | ton, II. 
cash, balance in five years at only 3 per | cents (silver). Interstate Finishers, Inc., 
cent interest. Write for our plans under | Dept. A, Charles City, Iowa. EGGS FOR HATCHING 
which this farm will pay its way and | ping a EEO EY a Sanativar tron a 
make you independent. Ernest O. Buh- = roses sample print, pend negative; ro ANCONAS 
ler, Development Agent, Merchants Trust eV eloped and six gloss prints, 25 cents. 

Old reliable, National Photo Co., Westport SINGLE Comb Ancona __ hatching 


and Savings Bank, St. ‘Paul, Minn. 


BUY a farm with your rent money. A 
small cash payment will start you on a 
farm of your own, in Minnesota. For free 
map and literature, write Oscar H. Smith, 
Commissioner of Immigration, Dept. 652, 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
COME to Mahnomen county, where you 
can buy the best land in Minnesota for 
the least money. Write Mahnomen Busi- 
ness Association, Mahnomen, Minn., for 
booklet. 
FOR SALE—Several good improved farms 
in Nobles county, Minnesota, ranging in 
prices from $85 to $150 per acre. For full 
information write Leo Hartfiel, Rushmore, 
Minnesota. 
LARGE and small tracts in clover belt of 
northern Minnesota. The Winona & St. 
Peter Land Co., Capital Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

















WISCONSIN 
oe nw Ragnar 
REGISTER and secure a farm. Hundreds 
have already started on our wonderful 
colonization plan. Seventy men bought 
farms from us last year. Come and see 





their fine new homes. We will also help 
you start in Wisconsin. You ean get 40 
or 80 acre dairy farm for only $100 de- 
posit and balance in ten years. Close to 
big towns. Many neighbors. Best, rich- 
est, gently rolling, Wisconsin clay loam. 
Only $2,000 for 40 with nice house, good 
barn, best milk cows. A greater oppor- 
tunity than a U. S. homestead. Particu- 
lars free. Farmers and Bankers Invest- 
ment Co., Dept. B 3, Madison, Wis. 
HARDWOOD ecut-over Iand; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. ae 
SMALL dairy farm bargains, handy Twin 

Cities. Baker “A,”’ 83 St. Croix Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED 

















GERMAN Police pups by imported sire; 

dam was first prize bitch at Des Moines. 
Guaranteed to please. $40 and up. One 
eight-months pup third prize in class iM. 
I. J. Conrad, Melbourne, Towa . 


FOR SALE—Old English Shepherd ‘pups; 

natural heelers; color, black with white 
markings; males, $5; females, $3. J. N. 
Wiese, Bennett, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA farmers make more money 
on small farms in San Joaquin valley, 
California, where you can work outdoors 
all the year. Splendid opportunities for 
men of moderate means. Twenty and 
forty acre farms produce alfalfa abun- 
dantly. Dairying, hogs and _ poultry 
make good returns; staple varieties of 
fruits yleid dependable profits; combina- 
tion of these means a well-balanced farm 
with good income thruout the year. Win- 
terless California offers much to the man 
looking for a country where he can get the 
most out of life. Climate delightful, long 
growing seasons; wonderful roads; excel- 
lent schools. Co-operative marketing as- 
soctations afford profitable outlets for all 
produce. A small one-family farm, cut- 
ting out high labor costs, insures success. 
No winter handicaps. San Joaquin valley 
illustrated folder mailed free on request. 
Seagraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe. Ry., 910 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Il. 


1OWA 
FARMS for sale in best part of Iowa at 
fair prices and easy terms. For par- 
ticulars write Security Investment Co., 
McCallsburg, Iowa. 
MICHIGAN 


UNUSUAL opportunities in Michigan; free 

helpful official information on home 
markets, soils, crops, climate, certified 
lands, accredited dealers. Write Director 
Agricultural Industry, State Department 
Agriculture, 21 State Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


HIGHLY improved 160-acre farm for sale. 
Modern buildings; rich black soil; best 
in county; high state of cultivation; ex- 
cellent for corn, alfalfa, clover, grain. 
High yields always; crop failure un- 
known. Fifteen acres good oak timber, 
fine lake shore pasture. In heart of park 
region and 1,000 lakes, five miles to two 
busy towns. Modern, co-operative cream- 
ery making fancy ‘‘Lands O’ Lakes” but- 
ter. Ten miles to city of 7,000; excellent 
roads to market. Details and illustration 
tg on request. H. M, Holbeck, Dalton, 
nn. 









































WANTED—County representatives to rep- 

resent Bowen-Shields Chemical Co., of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, manufacturers of 
Marvel Medicine. See ad on page 10 of 











this paper. Attractive proposition. Write 
for particulars if interested. 
LIVE STOCK 
ANGUS 
ANGUS bulls. Low-down and thick. The 
kind that sire top baby beeves. One 


Blackcap, one LEWisa Erica. Herd feder- 
ally accredited, Brill Bros., Sac City, Ia. 








Section, Kansas City, Mo. 

TOBACCO 
HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking, 5 pounds, 
$1.25, ten, $2; pipe free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Pay when received. Ken- 
tucky Farmers’ Association, Paducah, Ky. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, 
patents and trade-marks, 














Patent Attorneys; 
803 Equitable 











Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 
POULTRY 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY Black Giants; America’s pre- 


mier heavy weight fowl. They pull down 
on the scales and fill the egg basket. An 








old established flock. Foundation stock 
and eggs for sale. Circular free. Dr. John 
Patterson, Hedrick, lowa, 
LEGHORNS 
WILLIAMSON’S 8S, 8S. C. White Leg- 
horns. Customers won 100 blue rib- 
bons, 1924; also second high record flock 
in state. Eggs, $10, $100; $24, 300. Chicks, 
$18, 100; $48, 300. Free catalog. H. h 


Williamson, Dubuque, Iowa. 


CERTIFIED White, Buff or Brown Leg- 
horn chicks; guaranteed to live; winter 

roe tested flocks. prices reasonable. 
Catalog free. Peters Certified Poultry 

Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, lowa 


BIG egg strain White Leghorns; record 
layers; trap-nest stock; eggs, chicks, 
catalog. Van Valin’s Leghorn Farm, Box 
55, College Springs, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
CERTIFIED Buff and White Orpington 
chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, win- 
ter laying, standard bred, tested flocks- 
prices reasonable. Catalog free. Peters 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 
811, Newton, Iowa. lees 
ee i... ee 
CERTIFIED Barred Rock chicks; guaran- 
ted to live; heavy, winter laying, tested 
flocks, properly mated; prices reasonable. 
Catalog free. Peters Certified Poultry 
Breeders’ Assn., Box 811, Newton, Iow. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
CERTIFIED Rose Comb and Single Comb 
Red chicks; guaranteed to live; heavy, 
winter laying, tested flocks; good color; 
prices reasonable. Catalog free. Peters 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 
811, Newton, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Reds, exhibition and pro- 
duction; pens, 1—$2.50 for 15; 2—$8 for 
100; range—$5.50 per 100. Mating list 
ready. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
ROSE COMB REDS, 250 egg strain; eggs, 
15, $3; 100, $8; chicks, 20c each; 100, $17. 
Rose Cottage, Riverside, Iowa. 






































HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven 
weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS 











GUERNSEYS—12 fancy, high-grade heif- 
ers,‘ 8 Weeks old; the heavy milking 


kind; $20 each; shipped C. O. D. Wildwood 
Farms, 1092 James, _ St. Paul, Minn. 
JACKS 

BIG, rugged Missouri jacks, 

guaranteed breeders; see them 
you buy. Chilton’s Stock Farm, 
ana, Mo.; 1898-1925. 

RED POLLS 

REGISTERED Red Polled bulls and heif- 

ers with size and quality; price reason- 
able. Roger Van Evera, R. R. 1, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOT Trouble—If your feet ache, burn, 
scald, swell, blister, perspire, disagree- 
able odors, don't suffer. Write to the 
Miller Drug Co., Kimball, S. D. 
CORN HARVESTER 
RICH man’s corn harvester. poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog, showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. _ 
GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS for catching pocket gophers. 
Nothing better made. Circular sent free. 
A. F. Renken, G-444, Crete, Neb. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale, carlots. H. W. 
Porth & Company, Winfield, Kansas. 


LUMBER 








registered; 
before 
Louisi- 



































WASHINGTON red cedar axe Split posts; 
prices delivered your railroad station; 
guaranteed stock. Write us. Kirk Co., 


coma, Wash. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 








land that can be reached in no other way. 








BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS for sale. Don’t buy until 

you get our offer for April. Chicks 
from standard bred, disease. free flocks. 
Fifteen varieties; 100 per cent live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Considering quality, our 
prices are exceptionally low. We are mem- 
bers of International and Iowa Baby 
Chick Associations. Write or call. Cher- 
okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ia. 


BABY CHICKS—Guaranteed to live. Get 

our catalog, with low prices, on superior 
bred, heavy laying varieties. Explains 
how and why we guarantee chicks to live. 
Write A. G. Peters, president, Peters 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., Box 81, 
Newton, lowa, 


DELLNER chicks are reasonably priced. 

All guaranteed purebred from healthy 
farm range flocks. We hatch only seven 
leading varieties. Colored catalog free. 
Dellner Hatchery, Ralph Lobdell, Prop. 
Dept. X, Waterloo, Iowa. 


DON’T think of ordering baby chicks un- 

til you see our free catalog. Write to- 
day. 30 breeds. Our quality and prices 
will please you. Specialists all breeds 
Leghorns and Wyandottes. Spencer Chick 
Hatchery, Lock Drawer I, Spencer, Iowa. 
BEST White Leghorn chicks, 288 to 335 

egg lines, 100, $10; Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred*Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 100, $12. 
Guaranteed live delivery, postpaid. Cat- 
alog free. Shinn Poultry Farm, Box 109, 
Greentop, Mo. 


TOLUCA chicks; guaranteed to live; high 
producing flocks; healthy; purebred; 
15 varieties. Get our special low prices 

for May and June. Catalog. Toluca 

Hatchery, Toluca, III. 

CHICKS from selected purebred heavy 
laying flocks; Leghorns 12 cents; Reds, 

Rocks, Wyandottes, 14 cents. Other vart- 

eties. Free catalog. Revere Hatchery, 

Revere, Mo., or Farmington, Iowa. 

GUARANTEED purebred chicks. Fifty 
healthy breeding flocks under our per- 

sonal supervision. Catalog free. Emmets- 

burg Hatchery, Box D, Emmetsburg, Ia. 




























































from stock direct from Sheppard's 
$5 per 100. Fertility guaranteed, © 
hatched on order. Mrs. Mark Shaw, 
roe, Iowa. 








LEGHORNS 
GUARANTEED hatching eggs pe V 
orous Single Comb White 


headed by Tancred males; 100, $5. R, 
Lofatedt, Rippey, Iowa. 
RYAN Sinise Comb Brown Leghorn egg 
from large, healthy, culled flock @ 
heavy layers, $4, 100; chicks, $12, 10, 
Mrs. Lloyd Howerter, Blairsburg, lowa, 
PUREBRED Single Comb White Leghom 
-eggs. Baron and_ Hollywood straj 
Special pen, $5 per 50; flock, $5 per 10, 
Christine Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. ; 
KULP strain R. C. B. Leghorn eggs, #mp swine 
per 109, postpaid and insured; fary 
range. Mrs. Glen Snyder, Dayton, Towa. 
ORPiINGTONS 


200-egg strain Buff Orpinge 






































































































































































POORMAN'S 


tons; all yearling rng mean stro ; 

chicks; eggs, 100, $7.5 pen, 106- - pound: r 
syers cockerel, <M is y "ed cea hens, s 
15, $3. Joseph oO’ Brien, Waukon, Towa, — 


PU REL RED Buff Orpington eggs from 

culled, healthy flock; good color; hea 

layers; $6, 100; $3.50, 60. Mrs. Har 

Elliott, Webster City, Towa. 

BUFF Orpington eggs; splendid color; 

bone; bred for heavy wroductionti 

$3.75, 50; $7.50, 100. August’ 

Farnhamville, Lowa, . 


years breeder; 

Petersen, 

EGGS from good, large Buff Orpington 
Single Comb; 100, $5; 15, $1.50. J. @ 

Simon, Rowan, Iowa, 

















BUFF Orpingtons of quality; 15, $10; Baion Cc 
50, $4; 100, $7; prepaid. Mrs. Thos. @ HANGE 
Baumgardner, Colchester, II. eid 8 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ARISTOCRAT Barred Rocks, winners rt 
shows | and egg contests. Eggs, $8, 10 
$4.50, 50; pens, mated by Holterman, $7, 
and $5, 15; trap-nested three years. 
chicks, $18; June chicks, $15; guarant 
postpaid. Diarrhea tested. Mating list 
State Record Farm. Mrs. E. L. Ruring,’ 
Gowrie, Iowa. 
WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, 
pert culling for egg production; $5 per 
hundred, postpaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. G, W. Hunter, Barnes City, 
Iowa. 
PURE strains, Ringlet and Bradley dirett, 
Barred Rocks; noted for beauty, si# 
and heavy production; special mali 
range, $9 per 105. Circular free. 
Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, Iowa. 
FISHEL White Rock eggs from thin 
highest producing record flock in state, 





Thirty y 
¢. Brya 











1924. Fertility guaranteed. $7.50, 1% | 
Pen eggs, $5, 15. Prepaid. Also baby 
chicks. Murle Mills, New Providence, I 





T. B. STRAIN Barred Rocks; large, vig 
orous birds, fine quality, heavy laying 
strain; $4, 100. Mrs. Bessie Lewis, 
damin, Iowa. 
WHITE Rocks, extra winter layers, farm 
range, Fishel & Halbach strain, ceEe,, 
100; case, $15; prepaid; chicks, $15, 1 
Mrs. Edw. Erusha, Fairfax, lowa. 
PUREBRED Buff Reck hatching 
from flock culled by expert; $5 per 10 
$3 per 50. High fertility guarant 
Wm. Vandehaar, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
BABRED Plymouth Rocks CBES; pen men Ne. 
1, $1.50 per $15; range flock, $5 per hum 
dred. Dr. S. G. Lindsay, Bonaparte, lows 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


LARGE dark red, even colored RB. € 
Reds, veterinarian inspected, blood tae 



































ed against white diarrhea. Roosters 
each, 3 for $20; eggs, $10 per 45, ae 
owa. 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs. Pure Harold 
Thompkins strain. 

Satis 
faction guaranteed. N. Stephensom 
Tipton, lowa. 

red; Scranton strain; eggs, $1.25 pe r 1b 
$3.25 per 50, $6 per 100. Baby chicks 
John Miller, Hampton, 
R. C. R. I. Red eggs from prize winnt 
$6, 100, prepaid. Mrs. Harley Shaffer 
Webster City, Iowa. — 
PUREBRED Rose Comb Rhode | 
White hatching eggs, $6 per 100, $1 


Highland Farm, Hedrick, 
Long level backs 
rich even red. Eggs %, 15; $5, 30. 
ROSE Comb Red eggs; farm flock; look; dark 
100, $16. Mrs. Ta. 
and extra heavy winter layers; $3.50, 
RHODE ISLAND Min 
15; postpaid. Mrs. Bryan Hoskinson, 











ning, Iowa. a 
RANGE flock, R. C. R. I, White esi) 2 
$1 per 15, $6 Bi? 100. Baby Chicks, > | 
per 100. Mrs. P. Weber, Dana, lowa =| 
WYANDOTTES ve 
WHITE Wyandotte eggs for atching 
Martin Regal direct; flock Sted 8 ; 
per 100; ones carefully selec : 
acked. Mrs. F. L. Williams, New & 
wa. 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 


WYANDOTTES 
3 SN Laced Wyandottes; 
GOL eggs, $6 per 100; pen matings, 
fate up. Victor L. Woodley, Allison, Ia., 
‘Route 2. 
Bc. 8. L. Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
from prize winning stock; satisfaction 
guaranteed ; $2.50, 30; $3.50, 50; $6, 100; 
id. Mrs. Holman Lee, Lacey, Iowa. 
GOOSE EGGS 
jam TH Toulouse goose eggs from old 
ahd at 25 cents apiece, postpaid. Mrs. 
'g. T. Wheeler, Ankeny, Iowa. 
a MISCELLANEOUS 
ING eggs, healthy, purebred, Buff 
S ingtons, Barred Plymouth Rocks, $6, 
» $1.25, 15. 








excellent 

















.25, Pekin ducks, 20 cents, Ira 
Gongwer, Fairfax, Iowa. 
i jack Langshans, egg production 
Fe. good scoring stock; roosters, $3.50 
- 39 choice eggs, $5. H. Osterfoss, 





Hedrick, Iowa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
— SEED CORN 


BARLY seed corn ie | fields that made 
7 bushels per acre. outhern Minnesota 
n, Improved Minnesota 13, Silver 

ing and Karly Murdock; germination 95 
per cent guaranteed, at $6; Golden Jewel, 
test 90-96, at $5. All 1923 crop. 1924 crop 
mixed, Silver King, test 99, at $7.50 per 
wshel. Express paid your city. Why 
pay cheap seed and lose a crop? Good 
geed like ours is cheap at any price. 
yis Seed Co., Dept. W., St. Peter, Minn. 
Te utility type, disease resisting, early 
ellow dent; Kallal’s Improved large 
iow dent; well ripened, early selected; 
germination 98 per cent; nubbed, shelled, 
graded and sacked; $4 per bu. I showed 
‘champion bushels yellow dent at the 1924 
Peoria Greater Exposition and National 
Swine Show. Frank J. Kallal, Jersey- 
ville, Ill. 
4924 SEHD corn, grown in Sac county, 
Iowa. lowa Ideal, an early yellow corn, 
deep kernels, big yielder; also early strain 
Reid Yellow Dent, Sac County White and 
White Cap; germination 97 per cent; bu., 
44.50. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded; sacks free. Sudan, $8 cwt. 
Glenn Challman, Route 2, Schaller, Iowa. 


FIFTY bushels of pure Johnson County 
White seed corn, germinating over 99 
per cent; shelled, graded and ready for 
the planter. Yield better than 70 bushels 
1923-1924. Price, $3.50 per bushel, f. 0. b. 
Decker, Ind. Dawson Taylor, Manager, 
Frey Hillcrest Farm, Decker, Ind. 
WIMPLE’S 1923 Yellow Dent seed corn; 
test, 95 per cent; yielded 75 bushels; $3; 
shipped on ten days’ approval. Sacks and 
fample free. P. A. Lawson, Alcester, 
Union Count, S. D.,. Route 1. 

HANGER dried early and late utility type 
Reid’s for any part Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri. Usual guarantee; $4.50 bushel. 
Thirty years’ experience seed house. W. 
€. Bryant, Kirkwood, IN. 

KRUG Yellow Dent and Golden King 
(early, good doer in northern Iowa). 
Best yielders in 121 tests. Grown near 
Davenport, Iowa. Write for circular. 
Morgan Bros., Galva, Il. 

SEED CORN—KFEarly picked, high germi- 
nation; Black’s Yellow Dent, $4; Reid 
Yellow Dent, $3.50 per bu.; Sudan, $8 
hundred. Kendall Farms, Corydon, Ja. _ 
SELECTED seed corn, Early Yellow 
Dent, 1924 grown, testing 92 to 96 per 
cent, $3.50 per bushel, sacks free. Silas 
Leuthold, Hurley, S. D. 

REID’S Yellow Dent seed corn; offictal 
test 98 per cent; shelled and graded; $3 
per bu., f. 0. b. Skidmore, Mo. (Sacks 
free.) F. C. Barber, Skidmore, Mo. 
EXTRA good, fully matured, yellow dent 
seed corn; 98 per cent germination; 
eae per bushel. J. H. Ackerman, Mor- 









































500 BUSHELS Manchu soybeans; $1.75 
machine run, $2 recleaned; sacks free; 
f. 0. b. Rushville, Ill. Chas. H. Teel, 
Rushville, Il. 

SOYBEANS; 991%, pure Manchu, $2.25; 
hay beans $2; inoculation free; prompt 
shipment. J. G. Huls, Rantoul, I. 
KRUG’S Yellow seed corn, 1924 crop; ma- 
tures early; tests high, 98; price $4, 
» 0. b. Houser Bros., Polk, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK aes 
WWaecirs Concord grapevines, 2 years, 
$1; 50 1-year, $2; 100 asparagus, $1; 
Harvest blackberry, $2, 100; 25 rhubarb, 
1; 100 Progressive and 200 Dunlap straw- 
try plants, $2; 5 Delicious, 5 Grimes, 5 
Jonathan, 2'Duchess and 3 Wealthy, $4; 
Richmond cherry, $4; 10 Compass, 
50; 10 Kiefer pear, $3; 10 Elberta or 
le peach, $2; 3 Hanska, 3 Opata, 2 Sapa 
ood 2 Waneta plum, $3; all good 4-foot 
mage trees; propels. Order from this 
Ad; checks accepted; satisfaction guaran- 
Wele Read “Truth Well Told.” It’s free. 
aélch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Quality seeds. Morse and 
Midwest soybeans at $2.25 to $2.75 per 
it Wilson and Virginia soybeans at 
5 i bu. PS ag Reid’s Yellow 
ed corn at $3 to $4 per bu. Good 
Omit tified seed corn Hd 32 a bu. up. 
ety and germination given on every 
» Orders for bushel or car lots will be 
O hrc ful and prompt attention. Prices 
ob. Sedalia;-sacks free. Pettis County 
Rt Growers’ Association, 116 West Main 
|} DUNLAP strawberries, $1; 100 Bver- 
’ ng, $1.25; 1 asparagus, $1; 
Concord grapevines, $1; 25 rhu- 
‘$1.50: AE 12. gooseberries or currants, 
4 i» 5 Everbearing raspberries, $1; 50 
‘than aries, $1.25; 6 Delicious, 3 Jona- 
trees Seoepain, Golden, $3. yom fect 
F a). 
Shenandoah’ i owanna urseries, 


ANNA Bulbs—Beautiful single and as- 
varieties, at 75 cents per dozen. 
Bulbs—The fancy, extraordinary 

dl 1 per six. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
nt Farms, Dept. W, Monticello, Ia. 


























SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7.50 

per bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 
90 per cent pure, $8 per bushel; track 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
dia, Kan. 


MILLIONS strawberry piants; Senator 
Dunlap—250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. 

State inspected. Postpaid. H. Thale, 

Durham, Mo. 

RECLEANED Manchu soybeans, $2.60 per 
bu.; $2.50 per bu. in 5-bu. lots; sacks 
free. Harold R. Williams, Columbus 

Junction, lowa. 


STRAWBERRY Plants—Investigate the 

New Cooper. Fresh dug plants, $2 hun- 
dred, prepaid. Dunlaps, 65 cents. Nelson 
Bros., Essex, Iowa. 


MANCHU soybeans at $2 per bushel. 

Good quality and good germination. In- 
oculation dirt free on request. Woods 
Bros., Mitchellville, Iowa. 


CERTIFIED Manchu soybeans; 

















high- 
yielding, early maturing; $2.50 bushel in 
sealed bags. Write for free sample. Til- 
ford Ellis, Lovington, Ill. 
MANCHU and A, K. soybeans, machine 
run, $2; recelaned, $2.25. Bags free. 
Schuyler County Farm Bureau, Rushville, 
llinois. 
MANCHU A. K. soybeans, $2 bu.; sudan, 
$6 per cwt.; bags free. H. M. McKinney, 
Cisco, Tl. = 
CHOICE Manchu soybeans, recleaned, 
guaranteed pure strain, $2.75 per bushel, 
bags free. Russel T. Baird, Red Oak, Ia. 
FOR SALE—Manchu soybeans, $2 per 
bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ray 
Miller, Sutherland, Iowa. 




















Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, April 27 to May 3 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions, Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
21:33 a. m.; 12:01 p. m3 12:31 p. m.;..3:061 
p. m.; 1:25 p m. e 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—2:00 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast 1:00 and 9:00 p. m., except Mon- 
days. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and tinuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
and 2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Ames, WOI, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. m., 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music, 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 9:00, 9:00 to 10:00; 
Wednesday, 8:15 to 9:00; 9:45 to 1:00; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:00, and 10:00 to 11:30, 
musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 1:00 p. 
m., midnight revue; Saturday, 9:35 to 
11:30 p. m. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 7:30, 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 10:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 291—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ice® from 4:00 to 5:00 p.m.; music, Satur- 
day, 7:30. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—8:00 p. 
m. Monday, music; 8:30 p. m. Wednesday, 
music; 8:00 p. m. Friday, music. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366-—-3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30, dinner hour 
program, every evening but Wednesday 
and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night but 
Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 278—Monday, 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
m.; Tuesday, 6:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 
p. m.; Thursday, 8:00 p. m.; Friday, 7:30 
p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 p. m.; musical pro- 

ms. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, §:30 to 10:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred service, Sunday, 3:00 to 
4:00 and 6:30 to 8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour 
matinee, 3:00 to 4:00 p. m. each week-day. 

Talks 


Ames, WOI, 270—Talks every noon ¢x- 


m.; 


7:30 to 





vod Sunday, following market reports at 
12:30. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. ; 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Farm talks at 
1:00 o’clock every week-day except Sat- 
urday. 





CATTLE ON FEED FOR MARKET, 
APRIL 1, 1925 


The number of cattle on feed in Iowa, 
April 1, 1925, was 15 per cent less than 
the number on feed at the same date 
last year, according to Leslie M. Carl, ag- 
ricultural statistician for Iowa. In the 
eleven corn belt states the number on 
feed was 12 per cent less than a year ago. 
The corn belt states east of the Missis- 
sippi river are showing about the same 
general reduction as those west of the 
river. 

The estimate by states is as follows: 
Ohio, 80 per cent; Indiana, 80; Illinois, 90; 
Michigan, 95; Wisconsin, 100; Minnesota, 
85; Missouri, 80; Iowa, 85; South Dakota, 
80; Nebraska, 80; Kansas, 100. _ . 

Total marketings of all cattle from the 
corn belt states from December 1, 1924, 
to April 1, 1925, were about 94 per cent 
of the number for the same period the 
previous year, and these marketings seem 
to be evidence that the estirnate of De- 
cember 1, 1924, of only 86 per cent as 
many as on feed on the same date a year 
previous, was too low. The receipts of 
well-finished steers at Chicago during this 
period ending April 1, 1925, were the larg- 
est in five years and the average weight 
was the highest. 

This situation may be explained as in- 
dicating an earlier finishing and market- 
ing of cattle that are usually marketed in 
May and June. It may be that many 
feeders anticipated a real shortage of 
heavy cattle during the past winter be- 
cause of the unfavorable corn situation 
and planned their feeding operations to 
profit from a shortage which consequent- 
ly did not develop. 

Finishers of fat cattle have had serious 
losses during the past several months and 
they express very little hope for improve- 
ment during the greater part of the com- 
ing summer. A few feeders, who have 
generally marketed in late summer, are 
expecting to profit by the shortage of 
cattle on feed, with the accompanying 
prospects for advances in August prices. 
Only those feeders who have bought and 
fed with skill should attempt to take ad- 
vantage of late summer probabilities be- 
cause it is very doubtful if corn prices 
will weaken enough during the next six 
months to help the average Iowa cattle 
feeder and total marketings may not bear 
out a shortage. 

The shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into Iowa from twelve markets for 
the first three months of 1925 were only 
about 87 per cent of the shipments for the 
same period in 1924. Shipments into the 
seven important corn belt states for the 
first three months of each of the past 
three years are as follows: 

1923 
-127,215 
cosee SOeee 
sebteae Teeen 
Nebraska ......... 89,320 
Kansas .ccccccccce 84,922 
Indiana .ccccccccce 20,037 
Ohio - 17,433 


1924 
95,898 
61,763 
62,715 

107,161 
80,784 
14,207 

9,297 


1925 
84,252 
55,608 
51,619 
57,490 

103,453 
26,402 
14,204 


TOWER pccceccevcses 
Illinois ....,.. 
Missouri ... 





TOAD < ccccdecees 494,981 431,825 393,028 





MOTORISTS SHY AT EDGE OF 
HIGHWAY 


Does the average motor car driver keep 
to the right of the road as far as pos- 
sible or crowd over to the middle? The 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
finds that the answer to the question is 
affected by the width of the road, curves, 
grades, slope of road surface, and condi- 
tion of the surface adjacent to the pave- 
ment. This conclusion is based on ob- 
servations of the habits of drivers on 
highways of various kinds, widths and 
location. Points were selected for .ob- 
servation and the width of the pavement 
was marked off with white paint into 
one-foot sections so that the position of 
passing vehicles could be observed. 

In most cases the cars were not passing 
other vehicles at the instant of observa- 
tion. The investigation, therefore, indi- 
cates the road position preferred by the 
average driver. Few automobile drivers 
prefer a position closer to the edge of the 
pavement than two and oné-half feet, and 
on meeting other cars the average driver 
will sacrifice clearance rather than drive 
closer to the edge than he instinctively 
feels to be safe. 

Truck drivers who, as a class, are some- 
times accused of being road hogs, are 
found by the bureau to be not guilty. 
Most of them were observed to drive a 
foot closer to the edge of the pavement 
than drivers of motor cars, and under all 
circumstances they adhered more closely 
to the side of the road. 

Bighteen feet is found to be the mini- 
mum width of roadway which will permit 
passenger vehicles and trucks driven in 
the preferential positions to pass in safety 
and with a reasonable amount of clear- 
ance, This will allow a distance of 2.7 





feet between the outer wheel and the 
edge of the road for automobiles and 1.8 
feet for trucks, with 1.9 feet clearance be- 
tween vehicles. 

Observations on curves showed. that 
there is a general tendency to shift to 
the inside of the curve, particularly by 
the traffic moving on the outside. Im- 
proper banking of the road surface, poor 
shoulders and steep embankments on the 
outside of the curve all tend to make 
drivers crowd to the inside. White lines 
in the center of the road were found ta 
be very effective in keeping traffic in its 
proper channel. 

A report on the investigation has been 
issued by the bureau and it is felt that 
the data will be helpful to engineers in 
deciding on road widths and other prob- 
lems of road design. 





305-DAY TEST FOR JERSEYS 


The 305-day test has recently been 
adopted by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club as the standard test for the Jersey 
breed. This new move, which becomes 
effective January 1, 1926, is in line 
with recent recommendations of the dairy 
breed associations representing five dairy 
breeds. Much impetus will probably be 
given the move in dairy circles for the 
elimination of the 365-day test and in 
favor of the 305-day test by this recent 
ruling of the Jersey people. 








Veterinary 


SICK EWES 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“IT have 165 ewes. Forty of them are 
natives and the balance are westerns. 
These ewes are in good shape and look 
thrifty. About a week ago one of them 
began staggering and then got down for 
three or four days and died. Three or 
four of the best and fattest ewes, within @ 
week of lambing, had those staggering 
spells and then apparently seemed all 
right afterward. I am feeding them al- 
falfa hay. This hay is a little dusty, but 
not bad; second cutting. Do you think it 
is too rich a feed? I would liek to have 
you give me a better ration to feed. 
Would you continue feeding the alfalfa? 
I have threshed soybean chaff which I 
could feed. They like it real well. Plenty 
of oats. These ewes are around four and 
five years old. The westerns are about 
the same age, but they do not show any 
signs yet.” 

We suggest reduction of the quantity 
of oats and substitution of the soybean 
hay for one-half of the alfalfa. -Most of 
the troubles such as described occur only 
in aged ewes. Their lack of exercise 
produces a sluggishness of the bowels 
that results in an intoxication from the 
fermenting food in the intestines. They 
do not assimils their food well enough 
to take care of the growing lambs and 
to maintain their own bodies. Many of 
them have poor teeth or none at all, 
They are very unsatisfactory animals, 


GARGET 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a young cow that was fresh 
about eight months ago. The milk has 
been all right all the time until the past 
ten days it has been lumpy—just a little 
cheesy looking strings until the past day 
or two it is a little bloody, just enough to 
notice it in the separator. What can be 
done to remedy the condition? 

Garget, which is the conditon described, 
is difficult to treat successfully. Rub cam- 
phorated oil well into the udder twice 
daily. This may well be preceded by 
bathing the udder with water as hot as 
can be borne. Give a physic of one pound 
of epsom salts or one quart of raw lin- 
seed oil. Feed a laxative mash containing 
bran and oil meal. 














ABORTION SYMPTOMS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“TI am writing you for a little advice. 
My cows, when coming fresh, retain after- 
birth. They are in good shape. Is this a 
disease, and can anything be given before 
calving to help?” 

Retention of afterbirth is a common ac- 
companiment of contagious abortion, 
but not necessarily an indicaton of that. 
Nothing you can feed before calving will 
prevent it. A laxative diet such as bran 
and oil meal, used three or four weeks 
before calving, together with liberal ex- 
ercise, will prove beneficial. 


CANKER IN CHICKENS 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“My chickens have a disease. Their 
eyes swell up and matter. Some get thick 
and yellowish tongues. Some have diar- 
rhea. They are dying one after another, 
Can you tell me what disease they have 
and what to do for them?” 

The condition you describe in your 
chickens is canker. This is predisposed 
by overcrowding and poor ventilation. 
Wash the eyes of affected birds with a 
saturated solution of boric acid. Remove 
the cankers from the mouth and apply 
tincture of iodine. . 
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On 
the basis of Mzy rib sides. heavy hogs 
at Chicago next May will be $12.67. 





classes of livestock are quoted at an ay- 
erage of prices fron: common to choice. 





27c; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
30c; spring chickens, last week 32c, week 
before 30c, 
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Of General Interest 








gO0UTH DAKOTA TON LITTER 
CONT 


akota. is to have a ton litter 
nae tthe State Fair Association re- 
sent ¥ voted to offer $150 in prizes to be 
ivided among the owners of the five 
inning litters shown at the state fair 
xt fall. 
The contest is open to any farmer or 
vestock club member in the state, re- 
giess of the breed of hogs owner. 
pyrebreds, grades or crossbreds are eli- 
ple for entry. The object of the contest, 
ecording to J. F. White, secretary of the 
ate fair, is to erfcourage the production 
a litter of pigs which will weigh 2,000 
Hounds or more when 180 days old, 
to be eligible for entering the contest, 
the litter must be born between February 
and May 1. Any farmer can nominate 
3s many litters as he cares to and then 
ect only the best to send to the fair. 
mere is rf charge for enrollment of lit- 
rs in the contest. All nominations of 
litters must be sent in by May 15 to 
fither John F. White, at Huron, or Tur- 
ner Wright, of the extension service, 
south Dakota State College, at Brookings. 
the pigs must be ear-marked and a re- 
port showing the date of farrowing, the 
sr-mark, and the number of pigs of each 
x in the litter must be sent to the man- 
ager of the State Fair Ton Litter Con- 
test. An inspection of litters nominated 
will be made before July 1, to see that all 
the rules of the contest have been ful- 
filled. 
The age of the pigs will be taken into 
gonsideration in awarding the prizes, ac- 
erding to Turner Wright, and a schedule 
ot weights for certain ages has been 
worked out. The premiums will be award- 
on the basis of 75sper cent for weight 
and 25 per cent for uniformity and qual- 
jy. The pigs will be weighed on two 
successive days at the state fair, and the 
average of the two will be the official 
weight. 





COCKLEBURS AS POISONOUS PLANTS 


Cocklebur plants are eat- 
tle, swine, sheep and chickens, according 
fo the experimental findings of the Unit- 
a States Department of Agriculture. For 
along time many people have been con- 
vinced of the poisonous properties of 
fockleburs when eaten by livestock, but 
this belief was not shared in by every- 
body, some contending that the deaths 
reported due to cockleburs were caused 
by the mechanical action of the burs 
father than by any toxic effect of the 
plant. 

A series of experiments carried on by 
the department in the years 1926, 1921, 
122 and 1923, to determine the poisonous 
tharacter of cockleburs is the basis of a 
teport issued as Department Bulletin No. 
274, in which it is concluded that the 
tocklebur plant is poisonous to swine, 
tattle, sheep and chickens. There were 
In all 67 experiments with swine, 11 with 
sheep, 12 with cattle and 19 with chickens. 
To avoid the losses, the most impor- 
fant thing is to prevent the animals from, 
tating the weed, says the department. 
If there is a shortage of good forage, and 
animals find the young cocklebur plants, 
they may easily eat enough to cause seri- 
ous results. Feeding milk to pigs imme- 
diately after they have eaten cockleburs 
has proved to be beneficial, probably be- 
fause of the fat content. Successful re- 
tilts may be expected also, when such 
oils and fats as bacon grease, lard and 
linseed oil are used as remedies. 

While the burs may produce some me- 
thanical injury, and while the seeds are 
very poisonous, stock poisoning, the de- 
Partment concludes, is caused by feeding 
the very young plants before the de- 
Velopment of true leaves. 

A copy of this bulletin may be had 
upon request, as long as the supply lasts, 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


poisonous to 





TRAPPING REGULATIONS MADE 
PUBLIC 


A summary of laws relating to fur- 
baring animals, which will be useful to 
al trappers and others engaged in any 
Dhase of the fur industry, has just been 
wed by the United States Department 
Agriculture. Laws of the various 
Mates. the provinees of Canada, New- 
fotndland, and parts of Mexico are includ- 
td in the new bulletin, and the different 
Movisions are conveniently grouped for 
Nady reference under such headings as 
_ Seasons, prohibited methods, bag lim- 
J monee provisions, possession and 
» Shipment and export, propagation 
nd bounties, r ai a 
The changes in the laws resulting from 
HW legislation of the year 1923 are shown. 
red the new enactments of the legis- 
‘ es of thirty-one states, Alaska, and 
Canadian provinces were provisions 
Mohibiting the taking of un-prime pelt- 
» Safeguarding and breeding supply 
animals in the wild, shortening the 


frtain species to a time far shorter 








than the period of prime fur. Bounties 
on predatory species have been discon- 
tinued in some states in favor of co-op- 
erativé campaigns with the biological 
survey, in which salaried hunters are 
employed. 

Trappers in Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania are required by new laws to make 
yearly reports of their fur catch, and in 
West Virginia the game commission is 
collecting similar information by listing 
the game, birds and fur animals of the 
state on the hunting licenses issued, and 
requesting hunters and trappers to make 
necessary reports at the end of the year. 
In this way it is hoped to learn whether 
the supply of fur animals and game spe- 
cies is endangered by too much hunting 
or trapping, in order that necessary safe- 
guards may be taken before too late, 

The new laws affect muskrats probably 
more than other fur animals, and seasons 
were rather generally restricted. Mon- 
tana closed all trapping of muskrats for 
an indefinite period. Utah protected these 
animals until 1925. The muskrat seasons 
were shortened in Maine, New Jersey, IIli- 
nois. Minnesota, North Dakota, Idaho and 
Alaska. 

The greatest restrictions on trapping 
were adopted in Idaho, where martens, 
fishers and foxes are now protected thru- 
out the state indefinitely, and similar ac- 
tion was taken for parts of the state to 
protect muskrats, otters, minks and rac- 
coons, further local exceptions being made 
in the case of muskrats. 

Full details, together with a list of of- 
ficials from whom copies of the state 
laws may be obtained, are given in the 
new publication, which is known as Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1387, ‘Laws Relating to Fur 
Animals for the Season 1923-24." Trap- 
pers and others engaged in the fur indus- 
try will do well to consult the bulletin. 
Copies may be had free of charge from 
congressmen or from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., as long as the supply lasts. 


Recent Public Sales 


WALTER WILKINSON ANGUS SALE 
A good crowd attended the Walter Wil- 
kinson Angus sale, April 16, the sale be- 
ing held at Evergreen Farm, near Prairie 
City, where Mr. Wilkinson maintains one 
of the largest and best bred Angus herds 
in the state. The demand for bulls was 
better than for females and the twenty 
bulls in the sale made an average of 
$149.45, with a top price of $285 for the 
coming two-year-old bull, Ievergreen 
Ford, a Blue Ribbon Blackbird, sired by 
Parr Vlackeap, « Blackcap son of Black 
Bronson. John Miller, of Newton, lowa, 
was the buyer. A number of others sold 
above $200 each and went to head herds, 
it was a splendid bull offering, as adver- 
tised, and buyers were able to make 
choice selections at very moderate prices. 
The female offering was good also, but 
did not sell as well as the bulls. The av- 
erage on females was only $122 per head, 
which was not enough. Only one cow 
sold above $200, she a Blue Ribbon Black- 
bird by Barr Blackcap, the same as the 
top bull. She had a hetfer calf at foot 
by Bertha’s Oak and-sold to Ralph Strand, 
of Dayton, lowa. The general average 
was $135.34 on 41 head. Auctioneers Coop- 
er and Kraschel did the selling. <A list of 
those selling at $100 and over follows: 
s,ULLS 

Evergreen Edison, <Apr., °24; D. 

Hull & Son, Oskaloosa, Iowa... .$240.00 
Evergreen Earl, Apr., ‘24; IL K. 
Fisher, Decatur City, Iowa...... 
Evergreen Elvin, Apr., '24; George 
Bassett, Knoxville, 
Evergreen Elda, Apr., 
Strand, Dayton, lowa 
Evergreen Chief, May, 

Thill, Rose Creek, Minn. 
Evergreen King, Apr., °! 
Gross, Meservey, lowa 
Evergreen Erica Earl, ’ 

O: Rhoades, New Providence, 
Evergreen Star 16th, Apr., °24; 
F. Fantz, Nevada, Iowa 
Evergreen Elate, ; 
Kauffman, Dexter, 
evergreen Felix, May, 

Stock, taxter, Iowa 
Evergreen Gay Lad, 

ID». Johnson, Tingley, 
Evergreen Bob, Apr., 

& Son, Winfield, lowa 
Evergreen Ford, May,'23; John Mil- 
ler, Newton, Tow ae 


145.00 
140.00 
130.00 
195.00 
€ 155.00 
. 210.00 
: 100.00 

235.00 

225.00 
; 125.00 
175.00 
285.00 


Elmland = Eriea, 
Kauffman 145.00 
Ethiopia EF. 8 "19 (and b. 
calf); C. Rosenfeld & Son, 
Kelly, Towa 
Evergreen Kthiopia, 
A.. Rosenfeld & Son 
Evergreen Trojan 7th, 
Ik. Krueger, Baxter 
Evergreen Erica 115th, aa 
Ss. P. McFadden, Prairie City, 
evergreen Hrica 119th, June, 
Thos, Gatton & Son, Rose 
lowa 135.00 
Evergreen Erica 138th, May, ’24; 
Thos. Gatton & Son 105.00 


137.50 
: 130.00 
” 120.00 


a. 200.00 


Evergreen Eulima 63d, July, ’23; 

- N. G. Kraschel, Harlan, Iowa... 115.00 
115.00 

Evergreen Beauty 15th, May, ’23; 

H. A. Bruner, Prairie City, Iowa.. 
Evergreen Black Beauty 37th, May, 

'22; C. E. Krueger ‘i 150.00 
May, 
cai heomeaar See 
Evergreen Blackbird 23d, June, ’22; 


Evergreen Erica 135th, May, °24; 
Hartley Stock Farm, Page, N. D. 
100.00 
Evergreen Bettie 51st, May, ’22 
(and ec. calf); Ralph 205.00 
Evergreen Blackbird 35th, 
'22; Ralph Strand .... 
Ralph Strand Comme eerereeneneere 142.50 
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DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
Sept. 29—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 


DUROCS 
Oct. 13—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, lowa. 
Feb. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
June 1—Frank Vonnahme, Carroll, Towa. 
June 4—Jos. Miller’s Sons, Granger, Mo. 
HEREFORDS 
May 20—James C. Mulvihill, 


lowa. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 


Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa, 


Cummings, 





Special Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discoa- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
c can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
ue. 





TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion towa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KR. 8, lowa City, lowa. 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circulars of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 
3. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, I/l!nols 


Tamworth Boars 


Bred sows all sold. We now offer some good husky 
boars. They are immune and priced reasonabie. 
Buy a Temworth for cross breeding; wonderful re- 
sults are obtained. A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, la. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


A few good faii boars, priced for quick sale. Also, 
fall gilts—as good as they grow. Can furnish pigs 
to pig clubs. Farm on highway No. 7. 

3.3. Newlin. RK. F. D. Grimes, lowe 
Mrug Seed Corn Specialist. 


Tamworth Gilts 


Bred sows soid. I now offer afew dandy August 
Its for sale. They are sired by SEVEN OAKS 
ROPHY. Immune and priced at $35. 

Freda J. Fillman, Dexter, lowa 




















SHORTHORNS. 
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LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


BE. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 











Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to1é6 
months old. Good ru bulls of 
best type and blood lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 











A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa, has 150 
Duroe pigs from twenty-two sows and not 
a runt in the bunch. His good herd boars, 
The Robin and Redview Colonel, are re- 
sponsible for this splendid lot. Mr. 
Baumhover will hold a boar sale Octo- 
ber 13.—Advertising Notice. 

VONNAHME’S SHORTHORN SALE 

Frank Vonnahme, Carroll, lowa, claims 
June 1 for a Shorthorn sale, offering 
forty Scotch and Seotch-topped cattle of 
his own breeding that will be found a val- 
uable addition to any good farm equip- 
ment. Ten young bulls are listed, among 
them the junior herd bull, Right Sort Jr., 
son of Imp. Right Sort and the biggest 
two-year-old we have seen to be offered. 
The herd is in A-1 condition, lots of calves 
at foot and an all-around money making 
offering. Watch for the announcement 
in a later issue and file application for 
catalog.—Advertising Notice. 

INTENSE COLONELS 

The name of Intense Colonel is 
familiar to many Duroc breeders, caused 
by his blue ribbon winnings last fall and 
also by the good things that he has sired, 
One hundred and fifty spring pigs are 
now in evidence at the herd of Mr. E. J. 
Alta, Iowa, his owner, and 
most of them are by Intense Colonel. We 
just want to say that they are one of the 
typiest lots we have seen. Buyers who 
will be out for herd boars this summer 
will do well to keep this herd in mind. 
Mr. Edwards also has a number of real 
good fall boars by Intense Colonel.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


very 





POLAND-CHINAS 


HANCHER’S BRED SOWS 


At Private Sale. A dandy bunch bred for March, 
Apriland May farrow. Bred toCriterio by Criterion 
Kingnite by Latchnite and Hancher’s Pathfinder by 
Reliable Pathfinder. I can please you in bred gilts, 
M. P. HANCHER, MOLFE, IOWA 


Youngblood Polands 


Fail boars by Pilot Clan and Orange Aid from big 
litters. Buy now. grow your future boar and save 
express. Priced to sell. 

M. ©. VOUNGBLOOD, 








Jefferson, lowa 





SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS. 
SPOTTED SOWS Send us your order for 
@ yearling sow bred to 
Harvester Boy for summer or fail farrow. Also 
daughters of Harvester Boy bred toThe An- 
chor and Eng. Typefinder. We wil! keep them 
until safe in pig. Come or write for prices. 
D>. V. Crawford & Sons, Kartham, Ia. 


Spotted Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Ranger's Hainbow, he by Spotted 
Ranger. They are immune and priced to sell. 


WM.O.NOTZ, R.4, Creston, lowa 


Bred Sows and Gilts. 

ott all From large litters and 
bred to real boars. We 

raise the best in spote. 

Guarantee with pig and priced right. Cholera 
mmune. T.M. HAWDEN, Creston, lowa. 











HAMPSHIKES 


Gilts bred for late 
March, April and May 
farrow. Good breeding. 


riced to sell. 
H. E. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, la. 


DUROC JERSEWS. 





eee 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth 
Co}. and High Giant. Some very promising herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


The big rangy kind that will improve any pork 
rd. Sired*by Giant Pathmarker out of Sensation 
ahd Colonel bred sows. Will ship on approval at 
640.00 J. W. LISTER, Conrad, lowa. 











Copy of Miiking Shorthorn Journal abont Daal 
Purpose Milking Sborthoras, the farmer's cow, 
sent on request. Milking Shorthern Society, Independence, lows, 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were fn our show herd last fall. Prices reasonabie. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Hnoxvilie, ta. 








id MOLSTEINS. 
Morningside Hoisteins 


Few choice bulis: ages 3 to9 mo. Bire: Pletje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the %4.57 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. All select stock. Adress. 
Ed.*Rensink, Sioux Co., 


Bired by son of King Bess 
Two Yearling Bulls Burke Ormaby, from grand 
daughter’ of King Segis Pontiac. Fine Individuals, 
priced tosell. J. W. Jensem & Son, Ex'ra, la. 





Hospers, ia. 








BRED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 
Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 munths old. 
Mapie Grove Farm, Littie Cedar, iowa 





HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts, 
roans, sorrela and bays. Percherons, blacks and 
greys. Few good breeding age Stalilons for sale 
cheap. Terms. Holbert Farms, Greeley, Ia. 


Percheron Stallions—F or Sale 


The large rugged kind. Prices reasonable. !f you 
want a stallion or if your neighborhood needs one, 
come or write us. We have a euccessful plan io 
Diacing stallions where they are needed. Visttors al- 
ways welcome. E. L. Humbert & Son, Corning, la. 


The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every staliion owner needs the *"Handy”’ 
Record. Contains bla nke for 100 mares: fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACES’ 
FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 


2 a 
JACKS 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years old. The big type 
with lots of bone. Not high tn price. 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 
AUCTIONEERS 
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AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
S18 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your $40 home study course this month 
fer 25. I will pay mal! man when it arrives. 





at World's Original! and 
Learn Auctioneering & 0.00) Original, and 
come indepeadent. Write today for free catalog. 
Jones National School of Auctionecring 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd. 
CAREY M. JONES Pres. Chicago, I11. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Blanchard - lo 
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S@artans. tewa 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Raven Minerals 
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Gentlemen: 


Here is a 
Polends The. Picture of me and 
° ee 8 tow 
With big oeceee MUSKY Dige are eotice Raven’ piaTetred 
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Yours truly, 


AWA r4- 


Breeder ana Feeder of Poland Chinag 
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RAVEN PIG MEAL 


30% Protein—Equal to Milk 


Raven Pig Meal contains 30% of highly soluble and digestible protein, which is three times the amount of average home grown feeds, 
It is so scientifically compounded that the youngest pigs can digest and assimilate it to the extent that they will wean themselves before they are 
eight weeks of age, retaining baby fat, thus preventing runts and set-backs so common at weaning time. It insures rapid growth and formation 


of muscle and bone. 


Raven Pig Meal has been used by thousands of breeders and never have we heard anything but compliments on the results received. 
is a thrifty, economical feed that brings all the pigs through the most critical age in their lives. 


. Five tons of Raven Pig Meal will feed 100 pigs from birth to maturity at a saving of $2.50 to $3.00 per head over the feeding of 


home grown feeds. 


Raven Pig Meal is guaranteed to give you highly satisfactory results. You run no risk. 


healthy start in life. Use the coupon. 


f If you would like the recommendation of a user, write 
Ernest Carlson, of Washington, Iowa, who recently 
distributed a carload of Raven Pig Meal to farmers 
in his neighborhood. Or write S. R. Wallace, Ains- 
worth, Iowa, who has used both Raven Pig Meal and 
Raven Minerals for some time with great success. 
Davidson & Son, of Wellman, Iowa, and C, I. Crees 
& Son, of Riverside, Iowa, can also give you real facts. 


ORDER ON THE 
COUPON 


This advertisement lists three es- 
sential feeds for big hog profits. You 
know them all. They will make you 
money. Order from us at factory 
prices. Send the coupon for quick 
shipment. 










Raven Mineral Mfg. Co. 


28 Pear! St., Council Bluffs, Ia., 308 Cherry St., Rochelle, Ill. 
or Buckeye Commercial Bank Bldg., Findlay, Ohio. 


We will move into our big new factory head- 
quarters at Council Bluffs in about six weeks 


References: First National Bank, Chicago, IIl.; First National Bank, Elm- 
hurst, IIl.; Peoples Loan & Trust Bank, Rochelle, IIl.; Buckeye Commercial 
Bank, Findlay, Ohio; State Savings Bank, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
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RAVEN MINERAL MFG. CO., | 
J 28 Pearl St., Council Bluffs, lowa; 308 Cherry St., Rochelle, Ill., or Buck- § 
eye Commercial Bank Bldg., Findlay, Ohio. 
i Send me prices and details on Raven Pig Meal. 
y Send me prices and details on Raven Tankage. 


Order today and give your spring pigs a good 





Prof. 


This is the lates 


showed a saving of 


LIME—Is used for its 
SULPHUR—Plays its i 
as a blood corrective. 


sweetens the stomach 
balancing the minerals 
content. 


CHARCOAL—Absorbs the gases and elements controlling growth and pre- 


GLAUBER SALTS—A laxative which Chlorine. 


Evvard’s Improved 


RAVEN MINERALS Formula 


t improved formula as issued by Prof. John M. 


Evvard. It is based on the results of extensive experiments at Ames 
College. This formula will supply growth stimulating and bone and 
muscle building necessities lacked by home grown feeds. One Ames test 


135 days feed when minerals were used. This 


formula is proving ENORMOUSLY PROFITABLE for breeders and feed- 
ers. Order today, on the coupon. 


FORMULA 


BONE BLACK—Is used for the Bone is very important with brood sows f 
Phosphate Lime it contains. and little pigs. i 


Calcium COPPERAS—Assists in fighting free 
= . intestinal worms and furnishes iron 
mportant part for the body. 

POTASSIUM !ODIDE—Supplies the 


vention of hairless, goitered pigs. 

SODIUM CHLORIDE—Essential in all 
feeding rations, acting as an appe- 
tizer, regulator and as a supply of 


and assists in 
in the Potash 

















BO DD iiccisseaccecsves $12.8C WOOO NBG csvecccsdcesseat $38.50 
BOO TB Biiicsceccinscces 20.50 UN Pei csccorcaceinesen 69.50 
60% PROTEIN 6% FAT | 
10% B. P. L. 3% (Maximum) FIBER ; 
Analysis Fully Guaranteed 
Get our’prices. We are selling high grade 
RAVEN TANKAGE at less than quoted whole- 
sale prices. There is no better Tankage on the 
REPRESENTATIVES market. Tankage prices are rising, but our 
WANTED contracts protect you. You can buy from -u8 
for less than your dealer in town pays at whole- 
We want a few more good rep- sale rates. Now is the time to put in your spring 
resentatives in territory where requirements at a big saving. Mall the coupon 
we now have no agent. This is td ONCE for carload and less than carl 
a great opportunity for you to prices. 
build a big, steady business. Dealers and Farmers’ Elevators: ‘You will be 
Raven Products are selling well interested in our carload and mixed carl 
and giving satisfaction every- prices. Write at once, “J 
where. ‘ : 
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